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There are three that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost ; and these three are one. 1. John v. 7. 
a Pe ee OR RnR i ERE A coer eR snare soe 
A Brief Memorial-on the Repeal of so much of the Statute, 9 

and 10 William IIT. as relates to persons denying the Doctrine 

of the Trinity: addressed to all who believe the Christian 
religion to be the true religion, and who are desirous of main- 
taining the religious Institutions of their Ancestors. To which 
_ is prefixed a demonstration of the three great truths of 
Christianity, together with specimens of unitarian rejection of 
Scripture and of all antiquity. By tax Bisnop oF Sr. 
Davin’s. Svo. Pp. 86. Rivington’s, Hatchard. 1814. 


A sussEct of greater importance to the whole body of 
Christians than that to which this controversy relates has not 
been submitted to discussion, from the first heresies .of the 
apostolic times, to the more open and avowed blasphemies of 
the present age. It involves, indeed, nothing less than the 
truth of the christian religion, and the solidity of those 
promises and of those hopes which it holds out to fallen man. 
It is, consequently, a subject which human temerity, one should 
have thought, would scarcely have dared to touch, with a 
profane hand; a subject, at all events, which the pious 
christian will approach with fear and trembling, though, when 
armed with the authority of Scripture, he will manfully fight 
the good fight of faith, and, inspired with a holy confidence, 
will defend the great truths which he finds in the page of 
inspiration, with strength, with firmness, and with decision, 
In fact, the present is a period which calls for a display of the 
No. 195, Vol. 47, August, 1814. i 
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more active qualities of the christian mind; because it is a 
period when a greater relaxation of religious principle prevails 
that in any former time, at least, since the reign of our first 
Charles; when a spirit of libe rality, on the one hand, has 
almost superseded a regard for the doctrines and discipline of 
Christ.; and when a spirit of enthusiasm, on the other hand, 
threatens to spread its baleful influence o’er the land, to check 
every noble impulse of the mind, to damp the growing energies 
of the state, to stifle every manly sentiment, and, ia a word, to 
renew the lament: ible times of the usurpation, 

Weare well aware, that, by this frank avowal of a melancholy 
fact, we shall be assailed, by those who feel an interest in the 
suppression of truth, with the old calumnies heaped on all who 
presume to think that the church is in danger. White we shall 
be attacked by others of the liberal school, for our bigotry, in 
withholding a just tribute from the philosophic illumination of 
the present day, and in maintaining the preposterous opinion 
that the measures taken, at a former period, for the security of 
the establishment, were either intended to have a permanent 
operation, or can be, in any degree, applicable to existing 
circumstances. But we are perfectly indifferent to the 
interested calumnies of the former, and to the supercilious 
sneers of the latter; and, in despite of both, shall declare our 
decided opinion that t! ie measures lately taken by the legisla- 
ture, in two memorable instances, are pregnant with danger, 
both to our ecclesiastical and to our civil establishments. 
Against these, then, we shall never cease to protest, whenever 
the subject is brought immediately under our cognizance. 

Our readers must well recollect the astonishment we ex- 
pressed at the extreme facility which Mr. William Smith, him- 
selfan uhitarian, experienced on the first introduction of his 
bill into the house, and at the universal concurrence which it 
met with in its pes{-haste progress through parliament. One 
would really h ave Suppose: dthat it had been a turnpike-bill 
fraught with such obvious advantages to the whole community, 
that it need only be seen to be approved. We confess that we 
felt extreme regret, aye and more than regret, at the total 
silence of ke consiiiutional guardians of the established 
church, on this sul bject. Our anxiety, however, has been very 
much relieved by the information contained in the tract before 
us, that the bill was brought in at so late a period of the ses- 
sions, that all the prelates had bili to their duty in their 
respective dioceses. In his preface, the learned bishop truly 
observes ; 

“* The appropriation of offices of trust and power to the declared 
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friends of the national religion, is the exercise of a discretionary 
right, which, in all nations, belongs to the legislature and the civil 
magistrate. The protection of religious truth requires neither fire nor 
faggot, imprisonment nor five, for any error in religion. But public 
professions of impiety ought not to be countenanced” (rather ought 
to be restrained ; no christian legislature should remain a passive spec 
tator of attacks made on the divine founder of its faith!) ‘‘ and in a 
christian country it cannot be unjust to hold out preference and pri- 
vilege to the true profession of the gospel. And this is what was 
intended, in the acts of W. III. by one restriction on toleration, and 
by the appropriation of oflices of trust to the professed friends of the 
national religion, and of the Established Church. 

‘« This privilege has been materially infringed by the late reveal of 
the laws against dlasphemy, and the open denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is likely to have effects on the public mind very inja- 
rious to christianity, by encouraging that pernicious notion, that the 
essential doctrines of our religion are matters of opinion ;—to the 
state, by weakening the public belief in the great doctrines and truths 
of christianity, and thereby destroying the grounds of moral obliga- 
tion; and to the Estallishid Church, by leading to the removal of all 
her constitational barriers. From these effects of the repeal, (which, 
1 am persuaded, cannot be prevented or counteracted but by seeing 
them in all their extent,) 1 conclude, that the repeal ought not to 
have taken place; that the old law ought to be restored ; that every 
eilort should be exerted to resist all future attempts, on this side of 
our holy citadel, to demolish the bulwarks of the established religion ; 
and that all possible pains should be taken to incuicate and establish 
the great truths of christianity, affected by the repeal To promote 
this last object, as well as for the purpose of shewing the right which 
the established religion has to the protection of the !aws, and the un- 
reasonableness of their objections who dissent from it, I have pro 
posed avery concise demonstration of the three great doctrines— 
that there is a God, that there is only one God, and that the three 
divine persons, Farner, Son, and Hoty Spirit, are God, and only 
one God,” 


It will be easily perceived that, by the establishment of 
these doctrines, the whole fabric of Unitarianism must be ne- 
cessarily overturned ; but it is not merely to the simple esta- 
blishment of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity that the learned author 
confines his efforts; he extends them to the cross corrup- 
tions, mutilations, and misrepresentations, of scripture, of 
which the Unitarian advocates have been guilty, 


‘‘ In order to determine what claim Unitarianism has to the pro- 
tection of the legislature, it is necessary to bear in mind the difference 
between Unitarianism and the reiigion of the church of England, 
aid to ascertain what is and what is not christianity. The religion of 
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the church of England is the religion of the New Testament, and 
of the primitive church ; Unitarianism is a religion professing to be 
christian, but differing from the primitive church, and from the 
church of England, in those doctrines which had been commonly 
received from the days of the apostles, as the most sacred and funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel. It professes to derive its opinions 
from the New Testament, but rejects such parts of the gospel as are 
most adverse to its principles ; and perverts the sense of others by the 
most arbitiury and ungrammsatical expositions. 

‘© If Unitarianism be true christianity, the religion of the church 
of England: certainly is not. For what the members of our church 
believe to be ‘ sacred and essential truths,’ Unitarians hold to be 
‘ pernicious and anti-christian error.” (Belsham'’s Sermon, August, 
1813,) The religions then are ‘ littora l:ttoribus contraria;’ they are 
as different as light from darkness, as God from Belial ; and, con- 
sequently, to believe one, must be to deny the truth of the other. 
If, then, the religion of the Church of England be true christianity, 
to believe the contrary doctrines of Unitarianism, is to deny the Chris- 
tian religion to be a true religion. 

‘* It becomes, then, a subject of great interest, but, I trust, not 
of great difficulty, to ascertain what as, and what ?s not, christianity. 
If we believe that there isa God, so far we believe in christianity ; 
but if we believe also that there are more Gods than one, our religion 
ceases to be christianity. By the adoption, therefore, of tenets con- 
trary to the fundamental doctrines of christianity, our faith is no 
longer the christian faith On the other hand, if we deduct from 
christianity the doctrines which are fundamental and constituent of 
christianity, in this case also our religion ceases to be the christian 
religion. Christianity then is the religion of the New Testament, 
Whatever essentially differs from it, whether by additions, or sub- 
tractions, is not christianity. ‘ If any one preach any other gospel,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘ than that you have received, let hiim be accursed,’ 
{t any man sholl add to the word of God, or diminish from it, we 
know the heavy evils which the Angel of the Revelation has de- 
nounced against him. (Rev xxii 18. 19.) 

‘* Unitarians call their rehgion pure christianity. It certainly is 
not New Testament christianity. If it be pure, its purity consists in 
being divested of all facts and doctrines peculiar te the Gospel. Uni- 
tarianism, therefore, is not christianity. It is divested of every 
thing which renders the gospel ‘ good tidings of great joy to all’ 
other ‘people’ If Christ be not God, what confidence could we 
have in the all-sufficiewcy of bis grace, the promise of his universal 
presence with his church, and in his assurance that be will hear our 
prayers? If Christ's death be not an atonement for sin, he didnot 
‘ die for our sins, and rise again for our justification ;’ we are ‘ yet 
in our sins’ without remedy or Lope. 

“« Tf, then, we can be content to go out of this world with no 
other recommendation to God's mercy,—no other ground of hope 
for everlasting happiness,—but our own merit, we may adoptand 
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privilege the religion of the Unitarians. But if, ‘ by the deeds 
of the law no man shall be justified ;’ if neither ‘the blood of bulls 
or goats,’ nor the most consummate virtue of the best man, can put 
away any one of his past sins; then we ought to give no countenance, 
by law or otherwise, to the anti-christian doctrives which deny the 
divinity of Christ, and the trinity of the God-head, and would 
destrcy our faith in ‘‘ Him through whom alone, we have access by 
one Srikit unto the Faruer.” 


We have extracted this brief exposition, with a view to shew 
weak and superficial reasoners the danger which they run by 
listening to the bold sophistry of such men as Priestley and 
Belsham. ‘These attacks on the trinity were particularly pre- 
valent in this country, about the period of the revolution, 
when they excited the serious apprehensions of the christian 
part of the community, and the vigilant attention of the legis- 
lature. Hence arose the exclusion of Unitarians from the 
benefits of the toleration act; and the evil still continuing, 
the House of Commons, nine years after, addressed the King, 
to devise the most effective means for suppressing all books 
and pamphlets, containing impious doctrines against the Holy 
Trinity. This address produced, first, a royal proclamation, 
and, then, an Act of Parliament, excluding persons who deé- 
nied any one of the persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, 
from all offices of trust. These disabilities, however, the 
liberal spirit of the present Parliament, opposing their own 
sagacity and loose notions of religion to the wisdom and firm 
piety of our ancestors, have thought proper to remove !!! And 
now, Atheists, Deists, Socinians, Jews, ‘Turks, Heretics, and 
Infidels, may not only be admitted to places of trust in the 
state, but may, with impunity, libel their Creatoi, and dis- 
seminate their impieties throughout the land, to the violation 
of all decency, and to the destruction of all religious and 
moral obligation! It is really inconceivable that such a 
measure could have been adopted by a christian Parliament, 
and not only without opposition, but almost without discussion 
—excepting, indeed, that the leading minister of the crown, 
in the House of Commons, eagerly proclaimed his perfect 
approbation of the principle of the bill! We trust, for the 
character of the country, that another session will not be suf- 
fered to pass without a serious attempt to wipe out this stain, 
and to correct this error. 

But, the bishop farther observes, that 


_ “ The repeal is indeed rendered, in some measure, inoperative by 
its inconsistency with other constitutional statutes. The persons 
declared admissible to offices of trust by the repeal, namely Soci- 
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nians and Unitarians, are inadmissible by the corporation and test 
acts, for such persons being either unbelievers in the divinity and 
atonement of Christ, or in other fundamental truths of the christian 
revelation, cannot comply with the provisions of the corporation 
and test acts, which require conformity with the most sacred ordi- 
nance of christianity. 

‘« If the repeal be so far inoperative, it can have no effect but by 
its influence on public opinion, through the toleration of Socinian 
and Unitarian impieties, and by the relaxation of those constitutional 
principles and securMies on which the safety of the established reli- 
gion depends,” 


These impieties have already been spread abroad with incre- 
dible industry. No sooner had the act in question passed, 
than the Unitarian teachers assembled, and resolved to deliver 
their lectures regularly, and constantly, and to adopt every 
possible means for making known-their resolution to the 
poor, and illiterate, part of the community. In the Borough 
of Southwark, in particular, these men were indefatigable in 
their efforts, and papers were thrown down the areas, and 
delivered to passengers in the streets, specifying the places at 
which their lectures were to be delivered, the names of the 
lecturers, and the texts meant to disprove the divinity of Christ. 
These, and the indefatigable exertions of other sectaries, have 
a strong tendency to create the same kind of religious anareby 
in this country, which prevailed in the seventeenth century. 
And is there, then, no rational ground for believing the esta- 
blished church to be in some danger? But liberalists and 
sceptics will, probably, call for facts, which, however notorious 
to others, they do not find it convenient to see. Some facts, 
however, they shall have. A short time since, the following 
printed paper, circulated among the elect of the metropolis, 
was put into our hands. 


-_—  - 

“ IT am ordered to inform you, that the members and friends 
of the Lonpon Irinerant Society intend to partake of the Lora’s 
Supper together, at Orange Sireet Chapel, on Thursday eveoing next, 
atier a Sermon, to be preached by the Rev. Rowianp Hitt. Service 
to begin at six o'clock.” ; 


This led us to make some enquiry into the nature of this 
Itinerant society, in the course of which the following printed 
paper was sent tous, by a friend. 


LONDON ITINERANT SOCIETY. 
*¢ This society, instituted in the year 1797, has for its object the 
diffusion of genuine christianity, in those towns and villages within 
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ten miles of London, which without such aid would remain desti-« 
tute of the gospel. A subscription of 10s. Od. or upwards, annually, 
constitutes a member ; and 10 guineas a member for life, The com- 
mittee, chosen annually, consists of 40 members of whom 7 are 
minsters. No one is empioyed in public exercises who has not pre- 
viously belonged, at least twelve months, to some christian commus 
nity, and whocannot produce satistactory testimony to bis character. 
The Society's average income and expenditure amounts to about 5007, 
perannam. Oa every Lord’s day there are generally eagaged for the 
society, as preachers or teachers, 50 persons ‘The places suppled 
are Acton, Bromley, Barking-Side, Dulwich, Garratt, Ealing, 
Lewisham, Merton, Norwood, Streatham, Sydenham, Wimbledon, 
and Woodtord Bridge. At each of these places a school is established, 
and a congregation regulary assembles to hear the word. Mortlake 
also, till ately, was another village supplied, and has a chapel erected 
by the society; but now a settled minister officiates there, who was, 
during many years, a very zealous and useful member of the society, 

‘© The efforts of the members of this Institution have not been 
without the divine approbation and sanction. Many of the children 
instracted in the schools have been called in their youth, aud have early 
avouched themselves on the Lord's side ; some hardened and rebelli- 
ous transgressors have been turned from darkness unto light, and trom 
the power of Satan unto God; whilst such as were partakers of 
divine grace, have experienced much comfort and edification, in their 
attendance on the ministry ef the word, by the servants of this society. 
Most of the preachers and teachers have likewise to acknowledge that 
a very particular blessing has attended them in their honoured work ; 
and it is well known that talents, which ultimately have been con- 
secrated to missionary or pastoral services, were brought into exercise 
and notice by this society : several of its former members are now oce 
cupied in those highly important labours. 

“ Tue LONDON ITINERANT SOCIETY, however, though 
its claims to general support, by the friends of the Redeemer in the 
metropolis, are very clear and strong, has to languish under the pres 
sure ot a debt, incurred chiefly by the erection of two chapels, one 
at Norwood, and the other at Wimbledon. Thesum which its come 
mittee has to raise, to discharge the debt so occasioned, is about 4001, 
And shall applicants from the country, even entire strangers solicit- 
ting donations towards defraying the expence of erecting or enlarging 
places of worship remote from London, shall they meet with nume- 
rous Benefactors, and this society, advocating the cause of so many 
neighbouring villages be suffered to remain unaided ? Is it not rea- 
sonable that charity should begin at home? 

*« The foregoing statement, it is earnestly hoped, will be read with 
Christian sympathy and regard ; for not to propagate the sentiments of 
aby pecular sect of Christians; not fo interfere with the charge of any 
minister who preaches Christ ; not to benefit any ove of their own body, 
does the society labour :—-but its exertions are designed to make 
Known the glorious gospel of the blessed God, unto both young and 
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old; and for which no individual of the society has any pecuniary 
emolument, nor any other reward, than the consolation arising from 
endeavours to do good. 

** ANNUAL SuBsCRIBERS are the main support of charitable Insti- 
tutions : it is theretore hoped, if the Londou [tinerant Society's appeal 
is duly considered and regarded, that it will meet with an increase of 
such subscribers: but the present burden, which presses so heavily on 
the tunds of the society, can only be relieved by the prompt liberality 
of the religious public. 

«* This statement is sent forth with the approbation, and cordial re- 
commendation, of the under-mentioned Ministers : 

The Rev. GEORGE EVANS, 
ROWLAND HILL, A. M. 
JOSEPH HUGHES, A. M. 
JOHN HYATT, 
CHARLES HYATT, 
J. PHILLIPS, 
—_——— W.F. PLATT, 
— MATTHEW WILKS. 

“ The Committee have deputed Mr.Campion, of No. 16, Reliance 
Place, Shoreditch; and Mr. Canto, of No. 213, Hoxton Town, to 
coliect for the Society during its present embarrassed situation ; and 
one of them will shortly take the liberty of personally soliciting your 
sulscription or donation.” 

















Here, our readers will perceive, that the members of this 
society arrogate to themselves, in the first place, the right of 
deciding where the Gospel is preached, and where it i- not ; 
and, secondly, the right of providing for what they please to 
consider the defects of the established clergy, with whose 
regular ministration and duty they thus interfere, without 
screple and without reserve. They further pronounce sentence 
of condemnation on the parochial ministers of no less, than 
thirteen villages, in the neighbourhood of London, With 


‘ respect to three of these, at least, we take leave to give those 


reverend aud irreverend gentlemen the lie direct—to tax them 
with wilful, deliberate, and wicked, falsehood. At Acton, at 
Lewisham, and at Dulwich, to our knowledge, the Gospel 
of Christ is preached, in purity and in truth, as that Gospel is 
revealed to us in the New ‘Testament. The service of the first 
is performed by Mr. Anrroses, who was Chaplain to Bishop 
PorTEUs ; at the second, by the Dean of Windsor; and at the 
third, by the clerical fellows of Dulwich College. From our 
knowledge of the falsehood of this vagabond society, in 
these instances, we are authorized to infer that they are not 
more accurate in the other cases of which we have no personal 
knowledge. We are rather surprized, though, that they should 
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Mave pronounced an anathema on the irregular chapel at 
Sydenham, which is the pr perty of an M. D. who built it on 
speculation, and who gets the service performed in the cheapest 
possible way, generally by persons who, though within the pale 
of the church, are known to be tainted with Methodism, and 
to preach extempore. Sydenham, it is to be observed, is in 
the parish of Lewisham. But, let us ask, is it to be endured, 
that these self-constituted preachers and judges should be 
allowed t us to libel the regular parochial clergy, by publicly 
taxing them with the grossest breach of their duty, in the 
assertion that their flocks “ remain destitute of the gospel ;” 
for if they neglect to preach, to deliver, and to expound, to 
these with the cure of whose souls they are specially intrusted, 
the gospel of Christ, they are traitors to thei: divine master, 
and guilty of the foulest breach of a most sacred trust. And 
toa charge of this nature, as foul as it is false, eight men, 
who-tack Reverend to their names, do not blush to afford their 
sanction and authority. We know not who Mr. Grorer 
Evans is, unless he be the master of a Methodist school at 
Islington; Mr. Rowtanp Hie is too well-known to excite- 
surprize by any excess of wildness, of extravagance, or of 
hostility to the Established Church, from which he is a 
deserter of the most dangerous kind. The other names are 
those of obscure individuals, wholly unknown to the public, 
except only that of Marrugw Witks, who is the licensed 
preacher at Mr. Rowland Hill’s round-house, in the Surry 
Road, (Mr. Hill not having deemed it prudent to take out the 
license in his own name—the saints are prone to deception, 
aud Mr. Hill’s motto is, Qut vult decipi decipiatur,) and also 
father to the vestry clerk of Saint Luke’s, who is himself 
secretary to the embodied Dissenters of the London Tavern, 
af whom Mr. Mills, who has been recently made a magistrate 
for Middlesex, and is a member of the society in Bartlett’s- 
buildings, is the chairman! Now these men aver that they do not 
interfere with the charge of any minister who preaches Christ: 
they have named a dozen places in which they do intertere 
with the charge of the ministers, and it necessarily follows 
that they accuse all these ministers of not preaching Christ ; 
of violating the injunction implied in the apostolic declaration— 
“‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” Again, 
we must ask, is it to be borne, that an accusation thus grave 
should be circulated among the ignorant, the illiterate, and the 
vulgar, for the purpose of making them despise their parochial 
ministers, and forsake their parish churches? And is not the 
church in danger, when such proceedings are not only tole- 
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rated, but are encouraged by legislative authority, which has 
weakened the bonds of attachment to the church, and given 
the reins to ignorance and enthusiasm? Let any one ‘rend, 
with atrention, the history of the early part of the reign of 
Charles the First, and then decide whether the features of the 
present age, with respect to spiritual concerns, do not bear a 
striking resemblance to those which led to the destruction of 
ihe church and the throne, in the seventeenth century. From 
this digression, which, however, is not wholly unconnected 
with the subject before us, we retdrn to the Bishop of St. 
David's tract. The learned prelate qeotts, with great pro- 
priety, the opinion of an Unitarian, (Mr. Be'Siem,) on the 
effect of the repeal of the clauses before referred to. 


When [ recollect,” "tis Mr. CBelsham ,that speaks, ‘ as I dis- 
tinctly do, that, at length, when the important question was moved, 
(in 1792) and supported by all the energies and all the eloquence of 
the vreatest, the wisest, and the most literal statesmen of the age, it 
was instantly and indignan'ly opposed by all the power of govern- 
ment; when I now reflect. on the Sacility, the EXPEDITION, the 
unanimity, with which this great measure has been carried through 
both houses of parliament ; I can scarcely persuade myself that it is 
real. 

“ For this great and inestimable blessing, forthe want of which 
our pious forefathers languished, or suffered at the stake ; the acquisi- 
tion of which has been so often solicited in vain; the enjoyment of 
which has been regarded, even within our own memory, as a blessing 
rather to be desired than expected ; and the possession of which has 
at last been so unexpectedly obtained, and so readily and liberally 
conceded, wilh the concurrence and approtation of all wise and good 
men of all parties and persuasions, and without even a shadow of 
Opposition f:om any quarter, 

** Let it be rec illected, that in the course of three centuries this is 
the first administration, and the present the on/y legislature which has 
been disposed to hstento our just claims. 

** Nor Jet us forget our obligations in particular to the Right 
Reverend Bench in withholding their opposition to the measure, 
when itis known that such an upposition would have teen fatal. 

“ When, since the glorious ara of the reformation, did any bench 
of Bishops before exist, who would have co incurred with such 
hteral and meritorious unanimity, in suffering a measureof this kind 
to pass without opposition.” 


Had we read the Sermon whence these passages are extracted 
before we had read the Bishop’s explani ition, we confess we 
should have found some difficulty in defending me episcopal 
bench against this gross and libellous attack ; for such it 
unquestionably is, since it accuses them of afl ae their 
sanctivn and support to the circulation of blasphemous opinions 
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and doctrines, which our wiser and more provident ancestors 
had taken pains to suppress ; and a more outrageous breach of 
duty can scarcely be conceived. The good Bishop of Saint 
David's, however, has, for himself, disdained all tide to Mr. 
Belsham’s left-handed compliment; and has assigned a 
plausible reason for the silence of his brethren on the bill in 


quest ion. 


« For one, I think myself bound, individually to declare that I 
have noright to any share of this commendation, or to avy merit in 
this ‘liberal and meritorious unanimity.” I have no authority to 
answer for ny brethren, but I am perfectly sure, that the want of 
opposition, ou their parts, did not arise from: any relaxation of their 
convicion, that the doctrine of the Holy ‘Trinity, as professed by the 
church of England, is the true doctrine of the gospel ; and that the 
opinions of those, who ‘deny any one of the persons of the.Holy 
Trinity to ‘ be God, are, as the declaration of parliament, and the 
royal injunctions and proclamations, pronounce them, ‘impious and 
blasphemous, and contrary to the fundamental traths of ebristianity.’ 
Iam fully persuaded, that the waat of opposition did not arise from 
any conviction that the excluding statutes, which were enacted for the 
protection of christianity and the church, ought to be repealed, or 
that they can be repealed with safety to the establishment, ecclesiasti« 
calor civil. The bill was not introduced into the House of Lords till 
afier the middle of June, thatis, till they whose opposition, ‘ it was 
kuown, would bave been fatal to the bill,” bad left London for their 
special and local duties. Its passage through the House of Come 
ions Was without discussion, or observation, on the ground of its 
iecessity or expediency, and almost unknown to the public without 
the House ; and ia the House of Lords it was moved, committed, 
reported, and passed, in the last week of the session, witha * facility 
aud expedition’ which astonished even the friends of the repeal. 


{na note the Bishop refers to some excellent remarks of 
Mr. Cobbet, who endeavoured to attract the public attention to 
the bill ; we, also, sounded the alarm, and expressed our dread 
and reprobation of the measure, inimediately after Mr. W. 
Smith had given notice of his intention to introduce it. For 
our part, we must speak plainly, and condemn, without hesita- 
tion, those sound members of the church, in both Houses (the 
bishops who were absent on duty are, of course, exempted from 
this censure) who deserted their posts, and suffered a bill, so 
reproachful to a christian legislature, to pass without opposition. 
It is the unquestionable duty of members of parliament to 
sacrifice personal convenience to public good, and, consequent- 
ly to remain at their post till the session is closed. It is no 
exeuse, therefore, to alledge that they expected no business of 
importance to be brought forward at so late a ‘period of the 
Session ; though, we admit; that those members who remained, 
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and who allowed a measure, so materially affecting, not only 
the security of the established church, but the interests of 
christianity, to pass, with such indecent precipitation, and in 
the absence of the appointed guardians of the church, have 
taken upon themselves an aweful weight of responsibility which 
few pious men would chuse to bear. 


* Very different,” remarks our Right Reverend author, was the 
issue of the measure, when attempted by Mr. Fox in the year 1792. 
The cause of christianity and the church was then advocated by Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Burke, and the bill, opposed ‘ by all the power of 
government, was lost by a great majority ; and such, no doubt would 
have been its fate, last session, if the question had been debated 
as before.’ (We may here ask, with propriety, why the question was 
not debated ? Was the whole a parliamentary trick or juggie, pre- 
viously arranged by the opposite parties?) ‘ It was certainly as little 
able to bear examination or discussion in 1813, asin 1702. How 
then may we account for its different issue in these two periods ? It 
cannot be, that the reign of jacobinism, which at the former period 
was at itsacmé, has shewn the safety of unguarding the religion of a 
country, and exposing it to all the horrors of Atheism and disorganiza- 
tion. It cannot be, that when so much blood and treasure have been 
expended by Great Britain for the express purpose of restoring the 
‘ old times,” and the ‘ ancient institutions’ of other countries, that our 
own constitution, which has effected so much for the deliverance of 
Europe, should be thought unworthy of support ; and our own church 
be left without guard or security against the revolutionary principles of 
universal liberty, which for so long a period Jaid prostrate almost all 
the ancient governments of Europe by a ferocious tyranny, the offspring 
of dsism and atheis:: , ! .g's and their ministers are God's delegated 
gyardians of his church. (Isaiah xlix. 23.) And we may still, I hope, 
confide in the prevailing infloence of christianity, which distinguishes 
this couptry, that the cause of true religion, which is of such infinite 
importance to the state, will not be abandoned by those who are its 
constitut onal cefenders. 


We hope so too, but the repeal of this bill has much weakened 
the ground of our confidence on the subject. The bishop, it has 
been seen asked a question, atthe beginning of the passages just 
quoted, on the cause of the difference, in the reception of the 
same measure between the parliament of 1792 and the parlia- 
ment of 1813, which he was not able to answer to his own 
satisfaction, and, we are sorry to say, that we also are unable to 
answer it. ‘Phe only cause of the difference which we can 
descry is the increased liberality of the present day, or rather 
the increase of that most fatal of all symptoms—religious 
indifference. Certain it is, that a great relaxation of religious 
principle prevails; and that greater numbers of men are 
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proud and presumptuous enough to make their own vague and 
crude notions of religion the rule of their conduct, instead of 
subjecting it to the doctrinal injunctions of the inspired 
writings. 

We have already alluded to the spontaneous support of the 
principle of the bill, by the leading minister of the crown, in 
the House of Commons ; and we shall now lay before our 
readers the good Bishop of St. David’s opinion of that very 
principle, that they may contrast the one with the other. 


«To the repeal, which, in its principle, strikes at the root of 
christianity, as well as of our national establishments, I object on 
account of its irreligions tendency, as it affects the true profession of 
the gospel, and the security of the establisiiment which professes and 
upholds it ; on account of its inconsistency with the great purpose of 
the original statute, as well as with other constitutional laws, and with 
his present Majesty’s proclamation ‘ forthe encouragement of piety, 
and suppression of prophaneness,’ which expressly and strongly enjoins 
the enforcing of this statute. I object to the repeal, therefore, 
on account of its unseasonalleness and inexpediency. 1 have spoken 
of both in the following memorial. But of its unseasonableness in 
providing immunities and privileges for those who openly and avowedly 
deny the essential doctrines of christianity, I shall here give furthes 
proof, 


The bishop then proceeds to state the leading doctrines of 
christianity as professed by the established church, which, 
he truly observes, ‘‘ admit of proofs so simple, rational, and 
demonstrative, that if Atheists, Deists, and Unitarians, do not 
believe them, the fault is in them, and not in the doctrines.” 
By way, then, of simplifying and contrasting his arguments, he 
reduces the points at issue to three great truths. 


“© That there is a God, that there is only one God, and that the three 


divine persons, Fatwer, Son, and Hory Spirit, are God and only one 
God.”’ 


The bishop then lays down the following positions, 


_ “1, All things in the universe are matter or mind, material or 
immaterial. 

“2. Nothing material could have been the cause of its own 
existence ; for if it could, it would have acted before it existed, which 
isimpossible. There must have been something prior to all creation, 
that is, something uncreated, uncaused, self-existent, andeternal. 

** 3. If the world were not created, but eternal, there must have 
been at least some one immaterial and eternal being. But if eternal, 
that is, infinite in time, he must have been infinite in all attributes, 
im time, space, power, &c.; that is, he must have been eternal, 
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omnipresent, omnipoient, &c. ; otherwise he would have been both 
infinite and finite, which is impossible. 

“* And if omnipotent, then only one; for there cannot be two 
omnipotent beings. ‘wo beings cannot be superior to each other at 
the same time, and in the same attribute. They cannot be equal to 
each other, and be omnipotent. There cannot, theretore, be two 
infinite beings, aud consequently there can be only one God. 

“4, The Scriptures also declare, that there is only one God. Bat 
the same Scriptures declare that there are three Omnipresent persons ; 
and, as there cannot be two omnipresent, that is, infinite beings, 
the three omnipresent persons can only be one God. 

“« 5. The distinct personality of the three persons is evident from 
many passages of the Scripture ; from the form of baptism, Christ's 
promise of the Holy Spirit, the apostolical benediction, &c. The 
baptismal commission, if not in the name of three divine persons, 
would have been in the name of God, of a man, and an attriéute. 

*¢ The omnipresence of the Son is proved from his promise to be 
with his church to the end of the world, and from his hearing our 
prayers. ‘ This is the confidence we have in him, that, if we ask 
any thinz according to his will, he beareth us.” (John v. 14.) His 
divinity is further evident from St. John’s testimony, that in the be- 
guning he was with God, and was God;* and from St. Paul, who 
ails him our great God and Saviour.} 

** The omnipresence of the Holy Spirit is evident from bis presence 
with believers in Christ throughout the world, who are called the 
Temples of the Holy Spirit, his. divinity is farther evident from hi 
emniscience in leading the apostles into all truth. 

‘© O. That the Seriptu es which contain these doctrines are a 
Divine Revelation, we prove from the character of the writers, and 
trom the autheoticity of their writings ; and we establish that authen- 
ticity by the same means that (by which) the authenticity of all other 
writings Is proved, but much more amply and certainly than any 
other ancient writings can be authenticated. For we have not only 
the testimony of writers contemporary with the apostles, and an unine 
ferrupted series of testimony from their time for three centuries, 
which comprehended nearly an hundred and fifty writers, who, even 
in such of their writings as are now extant, have quoted almost every 
verse of the New Testament ; but we have also a manuse' ipt copy 
of the New Testament as ancient as the end of the second or begine 





~ 


«© * St. Jolin’s testimony to Christ's divinity, and to his creation af 
the world, is acknowledged by Julian (C yril. contra Julian, p. 327). 
And another heathen, Pliny, says that the christians of the first cene 
tury ;aid divine worship to ‘Christ, singing a hymn to Clrisi as to God, 
Carm n Christo quasi Deo, 

‘ + This interpretation of Tit. ii. 13. is required by the idiom of 
the orig nal, and is supported by all the ancient Greek fathers of the 
church, ond by all the Latin with one exception.” 
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ning of the third, centary ; ; and other very ancient manuse ripts be- 
longing to the fourth, sixth, and seventh, centuries.” 


The “ Prerace” closes with the observation, that the 
right reverend Author addresses himself particularly to Mr. 
Belsham, as the organ of the Unitarian Society, whom he 
taxes with having calumniated the Christian faith, and whom 
he dares to disprove the positions which he has here ad- 
vanced. 


“ The reader, who does not know in what the Unitarian calum- 
nies consist, or in what the ienets of ,Unitarians differ from our 
Church doctrines, may learn both from Mr. Belsham’s own worcs.— 
‘The afsurd notion of vicarious sufferings,—the anfi-christian tenet 
‘ofa trinity of persons,—the anti- christian doctrine of the winity,— 
‘what they regard as essential truths, we (Unitari: ans) believe and are 
‘assured to be pernicious and anti-christian error.’ He calls Legate 
a proper Unitarian, and states his opinicns to be, that the Nicene ‘and 
Athanasian creeds contain not a profession of the true Christian faith, 
—that there are no persons in the Godhead,—that the world was not 
made by Christ,—that the Apostles teach Christ to be man only,-— 
that Christ is not to be prayed unto,—also, that it is monstrous blas- 
phemy to say that God became man. (Belsham’s Sermon, p. 7. 9. 
12. 15.41.)” 


Thus it will he seen that the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity are formally denied by the Unitarians of the present 
day, and hence it will be co neluded, by nine-tenths of the 
members of the Church of Christ, throughout the world,—with 
all due deference to the British Legislature be it said,—that 
such heretics ought to be excluded, as they were by our wiser 
ancestors, from all places of trust or power under a Christian 
government. 


“ Tam well acquainted,” adds the Bishop, ‘ with Mr. Belsham'‘s 
Writings (some select specimens T have introduced into the following 
Specimens), and I can confidently affirm, that I have met with 
nothing that in any degree invalidates those evidences of Christ's 
divinity, and of the tri: ity iu the Godhead, which I have stated 
in the preceding demonstration. I have purposely contracted the 
subject to a few tangible points, that there may be Jess room for the 
redundancies, obliquities. and evasions, of controversy ; and that the 
proof of truths. in which all are interested, may be brought, as far 
a possible, wit..in the reach of the most ordinary anderstanding. 

““Mr Belsham, indeed, says, that ‘ the inquiry concerning the 
‘person of Christ is into a plain matter of fact, which is to 
‘be determined by its specific evidence, the evidence of plain unequt- 
‘vocal testumon y, for judging of which no other qualifications ate ree 
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‘ quisite, than a sound understanding and an honest mind.* This 
may satisfy the simplices, imprudentes, et idiote, ot whom we shall 
hear more in the following pages; but it is evident, that they cannot 
be competent judges of the question. For the knowledge of Christ 
is to be collected from the Christian revelation, which was delivered 
to mankind in the language then mos: universally known. If [ take 
St. Paul's testimony to the person of Christ, recorded in that language 
in his Epistle to Titus (ii. 13.) and read it to a person of ‘ sound 
understanding, and an honest mind,’ but ignorant of Greek, and 
then ask him, Understandest thou what thou hearest? he would 
answer, How can [, except some man should interpret ? He wonld 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that some other qualifications were 
necessary to him, beside a sound understanding and an honest mind, 
If £ were to tell a person moderately acquainted with Greek, that the © 
meaning of a Greek passage depended on its grammatical construc- 
tion,t and that such construction is the specific evidence ot its means 
ing, and that they who are best acquainted with the language must 
be the most competent judges of the construction , his ‘ sound under- 
standing’ would, I have no doubt, acquiesce in these positions. If 
I were further to inform him, that all the ancient Fathers of the 
Church, to whom the Greek language was their native language, 
and all the Latin Fathers, with one exception, bear the mot wnegui- 
vocal testimony to the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, by applying 
to him the terms psyadrou Gzov noes owrness, wreat God and Saviour, | 
think, that his sound understanding and honest mind would incline 
him to say, that the unanimous judgment of the Greek Fathers, and © 
the concurrence of all the Latin but one, are decisive of the meaning 7 
of the passage.” a 


We have now taken a cursory view of the Advertisement” 
and the “ Preface;” and there remain to be noticed ‘* Speci- 
mens of Unitarian rejection of Scripture, and of all Christian 
Antiquity,” and a Brief Memorial ‘on the late Bill. These, 
as our readers will easily imagine, involve too many important 
questions to be hastily discussed, and as we think that the 
subject derives, if possible, additional importance from the late 
improvident measure, it is our intention, and we conceive it 
to be our duty, to enter upon a close investigation of it.—For 
this purpose we shall reserve our remaining remarks for the 
next month. 


(To he concluded in our next.) 





——-— -——— 





* « Calm Inquiry, p. 5. 
+ “‘ Luther said, Nil aliud esse Theologiam, quam grammaticam 
in a sancti verbis occupatam. (Benge Alii Gnomon. Pref. 
6. xiV.)” 
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Poems on Various Occasions, by the Rev, W. Fernyhough, 
B. A. Vicar of Aspatria, in the County of Cumberland. 


Som of these poems are effusions ofa loyal and patriotic 
spirit on public events, and others tributes of gratitude and 
friendship to private individuals, Ease, good humour, good 
principles, sound sense, and unattected piety, form their 
general characteristic ; and no better recommendation need 
any poems require. ‘The following lines were addressed to 
Mr. Pitt, whew Premier, on the conclusion of peace with the 
Spaniards. If they be not recommended by any of the lofty 
fights of genius, they possess the more sterling merit of truth 
unstained by adulation, 


‘* Yo spread the glory of Britannia’s name, ° 
Assert her empire, and increase her fame 
[In arts and arms, to make ber truly great, 
And rise triumphant o’er each foreign state ; 
A Pitt shone forth, whose planus of pablic weal 
Shew'd alla patriot’s undissembled zeal ; 
W hose well-formed plans soon gave his country weight 
With hostile lands, and fix'd her brighter date : 
That brighter date, whilst still we keep in view, 
Yo his high worth what public praise is due. 
His arduous toils, his country must approve, 
His meed behold, his country's fondest love, 
So sung my muse when erst she wak'd the lay, 
To chaunt the dawnings of his early day. 
Oh! to her voice, would he but deign an ear, 
Truths, glorious truths, the patriot then should hear, 
Yes, glerious truths now prompt her willing song, 
Her voice the echo of a nation’s tongue ; 
A nation’s tongue his various worth proclaims 
His well-weigh'd counsels, and his public aims ; 
His late bright labours, in his country’s cause, 
Crown Briton’s hopes and win their loud applause : 
‘Tis his, beneath the fost’ring reign of peace, 
To bid their commerce and their arts increase, 
At war's approach, firm to a kingdom's right, 
He quickly arms, and nobly dares the fight. 
When the proud Spaniard, on the distant strand, . 
So late explor'd, stretch’d an imperious hand, 
Dealt haughty insults to the British sail 
And wildly dreamt, such insults wou'd prevail ; 
His country’s peace, whilst anxious to maintain, 
_ Yet guard the honour of a BRUNSWICK’S reign,. 
No, 195, Vol. 47, September, 1814. k 
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Behold him, all his thoughtful hours employ, 
The foe to humble, and his schemes destroy ; 
Soon from the port, in all its naval pride, 
Britannia’s bulwark then was seen to glide ; 
This first best ensign of her just disdain, 
Appear’d exulting, on the briny main, 
Whilst nameless rapture fir'd the British tar, 
To hardy deeds, aod made him sigh for war, 
But lo! of war the voice is heard uo more, 
The humbled Spaniards quit the new found shore, 
At Pitt's resolves, their proud pretensions cease 
And all their hopes, are generous terms of peace . 
Such terms Britannia greatly boasts to show, 
She can be gen'rous to ber greatest foe ; 
The olive branch, she can with joy extend ' 
To those who sue, and e'en become their fricnd ; 
Her breast, no savage thirst of conquest fires, 
‘Thro’ scenes of blood, to this she ne'er aspires ; 
She loves to tread more glorious paths to fame 
And new discoveries are her darling aim : 
These lands explor'd, she plats as marts for trade 
Then thinks her toils her dangers are repaid. 
But does some pow'r, by pride, or envy led, 
On her new coasts invasive terrors spread, 
Her quick resentment bids that pow'r resign 
"Fhe lawless claim, and quit the base design. 
Thrice welcome peace, when thus with ease obtain'’d 
On glory’s terms and yet by blood unstain’d ; 
Beneath the influence of thy friendly ray, 
How bright, bow prosp'rous, shines Britannia’s day. 
Her arts, her commerce, feel thy fost'ring smile, 
And plenty’s blessings wait her favour'd isle ; 
Whilst in her land a heaven-born freedom reigns, 
Not such, as treads pale Gallia’s mournful piains ; 
Where rage and rapine in her train appear, 
And crimson footsteps mark her wild career : 
It is the pride the triamph of our land, 
That sway'd by reason, freedom waves her hand, 
And that a monarch graces England's throne, 
Whom their fond father, Britons boast to own.” 


The lines on his Majesty’s recovery bespeak the loyal 
subject, and the good christian. Would to heaven, that a 
similar opportunity were afforded for offering up those thanks 
which would burst from every heart, and to celebrate those 
virtues, and those enlightened principles, without which the 
present auspicious period. would never have arrived. Some 
lines also are addressed to that eloquent pleader of the good 
cause, who lent his powerful efforts for the same purpose. 
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To the Right Honouralle Edmund Burke, on his very ingenious pulli- 
cation on the French Revolution. 

«© Renowned reason’r, strenuous to defend 
Dear freedom’s cause, and stond her stedfast friend, 
To guard her from a lurking, motley band 
And point her triumphs in this blissful land, 
To shew her faction’s specious, crafty, claims 
Trace her dark schemes, and mark ber artful aims, 
By faction torn to paint a nation’s woe, 
For this thy strong, thy graceful periods flow ; 
Each candid reader must thy-work acmire, 
Thy genius own and catch thy patriot fire: 
In the bright workings of thy wond'rous mind 
All that exalts, all that adorns we find; 
Gallia’s misfortunes powerful to reveal, 
For such misfortunes not less form'd to feel, 
Thy glowing pages strongly serve to prove 
That thy greatest object, is thy country's love ; 
That thy fond wish is, that this happy land 
May never mourn beneath mad faction’s hand. 
In vain shall sophists all their arts unite, 
Whilst thine is reason’s strong and fairer light, 
Whilst thoughts so great, so just thy mind inspire 
Which king and subjects equally admire.” 


u-* 


The epithet, ingenious, here applied by Mr. Fernyhough, 
to Mr. Burke’s masterly reflections ou the French Revolution, 
is not only inappropriate; but utterly inadequate to convey any 
correct notion of that wondertul performance. We regard the 
work in question as a master-piece of philosophic reasoning, 
applied to purposes of practical utility ; enriched indeed with 
all the stores of fancy and of genius, but still more remark- 
able for depth of wisdom and utility of object, than for bril- 
lianey of style, and force of imagination. In the verses on 
the murder of Louis the Sixteenth, the poet, in allusion 
to the last moments of that virtuous monarch, observes 


“< That conseious virtue did his steps attend 
And in distress shone forth his firnvest friend.” 


- s—— Independently of the lameness of the first verse, hy 


the introduction of the expletive did, we object to the substi- 
tution of virtue for reliigion,— for it was not conscious virtue, 
but stedfast faith, that sapported the murdered monarch in 
his last moments. T he lines would be better, altered thus 

** See mild Religion on bis steps atiend, 

Virtue’s best solace, and ber trmest friend, 

In each misfortune arm him with her power, 4 

Aad sted her influence o’e« his latest hour.” 
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The two trees of liberty—the French tree and the Britis! 
tree, are thus described. 


‘« To plant the tree of freedom on her plain, 

Let Gallia boast, but ah! that boast how vain : 
There in its noxious, pestilential shade, 

See justice, honour, and sweet mercy fade, 

Nor ought beneath it can nutrition find, 

But poison baneful (o the haman mind, 

To ev'ry virtue he who tastes them dies, 

Thence {ac'ious, plots, and horrid murders rise. 
But !o! in Britain, sacred is this tree 

For in its shade. the Briton feels he’s free : 

In this blest isle deep has it taken root, 

Its branches spread and bear the choicest fruit ; 
With reason’s eye its valued fruit behold, 

More precious far, than Ophir's finest gold : 
Cherish d and nurs'd by freedom’s fost ring hand, 
See Arts uorivall'd grace Britannia’s land ; 

To various climes, see commerce swells her sails, 
Sce cultivation decks her beauteous vaies, 

See smiling plenty crowns her fruitful plain, 
Here with rich verdure, there, with golden grain. 
In England, freedom shines on every spot, 

And gilds alike the palace and the cot. 

Here in our king we boast a parent's reign. 

Here peace, and plenty, glad the htimble swain. 
Thus the pure freedom which this land enjoys 
Each comfort gives and not one bliss destroys. 
Whilst fruits like these, the sacred tree doth bear, 
Oh! guard it Britons with a filial care. 

Let no base Alien e’er its strength invade, 

Or dare to rob you.of its hallow'd shade ; 
Guarded by you, in vain shall faction’s gale, 

Or Gallic breath, its healthful state assail ; 
Guarded by you, unblasted shall it stand, 

Like the firm oak the glory of the land.” 


We agree with Mr, Fitzgerald, in his brief but compen- 
dious description of our tree of liberty, 


‘«« The tree of liberty’s the British oak.” 


Every one remembers the late Mr. Gilbert, the member for 
Lichfield, whose indefatigable exertions, during a Jong par- 
liamentary career, were directed to the improvement of our 
poor laws—an Herculean labour, which foiled even the mighty 
mind of «a Pia. A more upright, and a more useful, member, 
than this honest country gentleman, never sat within the walle 
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of St. Stephen’s. As to the object of his labours, the poor 
laws, they are so radically defective, and, at the same time, 
so dreadfully burdensome, and withal so prejudicial to industry, 
that, now peace has at last arrived, we trust, a committee 
of the House of Commons will devote their time and atten- 
tion, to a thorough investigation of the subject, with a view 
to a radical reform of the whole cede. The local bills, which, 
of late years, have passed the legislature, for the regulation 
of particular parishes, have introduced a system of parochial 
tyrammy and corruption, which cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated, nor too speedily abolished. Returning, however, from 
this digression, into which we have been naturally led, by the 
introduction of Mr. Gilbert’s name, we proceed to transcribe 
some lines intended to be inseribed over the door of a new 
chapel, at Cotton, erected and endowed at the sole expence of 
that worthy gentleman. 


‘* On minds untutor'd, truath’s fair light to pour, 
- To teach them here th’ Almighty to adore, 

To wean frail man from sin's destructive way, 

And sweet Religion’s happier paths display, 

From rvin's gulph the soul of man to save, 

And guide his view to scenes beyond the grave ; 

‘These glorious motives GitBerr led to raise 

This temple sacred to his Maker's praise.” 


We shall extract one other piece, not for any particular 
merit it possesses, but merely to extend the circulation of 
what we know to be ajust tribute to a most respectable and 
worthy individual. 


“* To the memory of Josiah Spode, Esq, 
As o’er this shrine with awful thought we bead 
Calm recollection paints a valued friend ; 
One who through life with reputation mov'd, 
Admir'd, respected, honoured, and beloved ; 
The fairest virtue fir'd his honest mind, 
Such as adorn and dignify mankind ; 
Modest, ingenuous, gen’rous, and sincere, 
Free from all pride, yet proud to shed a tear 
On other's woe ; for so was fram'd his heart, 
To mis’ry's aid, he triumph'd to impart, 
To want's pale train, he stretched a guardian power, 
And thus illum'd the poor man’s darkest hour ; 
In life's domestic scene his worth appear'd, 
For tender love his mem'ry stands rever'd ; 
The filial tear a father’s goodness owns 
The public grief his public merit crowns." 
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126 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Animadversions on a Pamphlet, entitled “ Authentic Documents 
relative to the miraculous cure of Winefrid White, of 
Wolverhampton, at St, Winefrid’s Well, alias Holywell, in 
Flintshire, on the 38th of June, 1805.” By the Rev. Peter 
Roberts, A. M. Rector of Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog, and 
Vicar of Mudeley. 8vo. Pp. 107. 4s. Gd. J. J. Stockdale, 
1814, 


Our readers must, no doubt, recollect our observations on the 
notable miracle of Bishop Milner, at the time when he first 
sent forth this precious abortion of that storehouse of supersti- 
tion, his own brain, to the astonishment of the hinds of 
Statfordshire, and to the disgust of all rational christians, 
throughout the kingdom. So bold, and, at the same time, so 
ridiculous am attempt, in the nineteenth century, would, \ 
confess, have surprized us not a little, had we not been pighece: 
ly aware of the besotted infatuation, and the incorrigible 
credulity, which pervade the minds of the great mass of those 
who, following the church of Rome, pin their faith, not on the 
pages of inspiration, but on the sleeves of their priests. Still 
it appeared to us, that any effort to revive the monkish legends 
of the dark ages of perverted christianity should be treated 
with little more than silent contempt, So, it seems, the learn- 
ed, and very intelligent, author of these animadveisions thought 
also, until the appearance of a third edition of this modern 
miracle, accompanied by an extraordinary declaration, that 
all the Roman Catholic bishops in England ° anprove the 
Statements and opinions, of the blind pastor of Castabala ; 
and by the «still more extraordinary conclusion . (which, 
by the bye, is only a repetition of his first assertion) that 
this pretended miracle proves that the Romish religion .is the 
only one sanctioned by the divine founder of christianity, 
The arrogance and presumption, to say nothing of the folly 
and the falsehood, involved in the last allegation, and the 
powerful consideration that av attempt so gross to impose on 
the credulity of the vulgar still forms part of the regular system 
of the Romish church, as may be inferred from the alledged 
approbation of all the prelates of that church in Great Britain, 
have evidently induced Mr. Roberts to take up the pen, and 
to expose the ignorance, the faithlessness, and the assurance, 
of Dr. Milner. 

After some preliminary reflections, the author proceeds to 
enquiie, first, as to the fact—whether that which is said, or 
supposed, to be a miracle, be in reality miraculous or not; 
and, secondly, what was the intent of the miracle, if real? 
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And he further observes that, in the present case, there is also 
another question which will require discussion; and this is, 
whether, if the cure were miraculous, a St. Winefrid was any 
way concerned in it? Having established his definition of a 
miracle, as an act performed by means which are snpernatural, 
or, which is the same thing, that the effect, as produced, is 
such as could not be so produced by the natural powers, 
whether of man, or of any material substance ; and having 
expressed his cordial assent to the importance of a real 
miracle, as tothe truth of. that, to which it bears testimony, he 
goes on to examine the cure in question, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether it may not be accounted for by the operation of 
some natural cause. He first quotes Dr. Milner’s statement 
of her case, and then the description of her condition by the 
surgeon and physician whose depositions were annexed to the 
Bishop’s pamphlet. From these he concludes that the affec- 
tion, under which the woman laboured, was not a decided 
paralysis, but a nervous affection, and therefore more likely to 
be operated upon by the force of imagination,-and to be remov- 
ed by the dangerous experiment of sudden immersion in cold 
water. 


“ If, then, it be granted, that the case was uncommon or even 
singular, yet it was one to which the nature of the waters was pecu- 
liarly adapted, and which the great and sudden shock might, for ought 
hituerto known, cure at once and effectually. Has Dr. Milner proved 
this to be impossible ? No such thing. And unless he can prove it to 
be so, how can he, or any one, be assured that there was any thing 
supernatural in the cure ? J admit it was deemed incurable both by the 
physician and surgeon ; that is incurable by any medical means 
which occurred to them; but does it follow, that it was absolutely 
incurable, or that no other means could possibly affect a cure? What 
then is the state of his argument ? The cure was deemed impossible, 
yet it was instantaveously effected; therefore it was supernatural. 
The patient had prayed to the Virgin Mary and Saint Winefrid, and 
had a strong faith in their intercessions ; therefore the cure was owing 
to the favour of the Virgin Mary and Saint Winefrid. How the con- 
sequence follows according to the general rules of the received logical 
systems, it would puzzle any one, who adhered to them, to say ; but 
it Is not unexampied, though it is worthy of its prototype, and evident- 
ly of the sameschoo!. * ‘hat acntedisputant, and subline preacher, 
Father Gerand, in that astonishing production of genius, his first 
scrmon, discusseth thus :’ (History of Friar Gerund, book ii. e.6, 
Bareiti’s translation. ) ‘ But let the orator attend to argument. St. 
Aun was the mother of Mary, but Mary was the mother of Christ ; 
therefore St. Ana is the grandmother of the most holy Trinity: and 
again in another sermon ; ‘ The remeter matter of the Eucharist is 
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Wheat, the country of Wheat is Campos; the mansion house o/ 
Campos is Campajas; therefore Campajas is the original family estate, 
_ Mansion, and country, of the most holt} sacrament.’ ” 


Mr. Roberts indalges in a little bantering of his opponent 
on this curious system of togic, peculiar to the Popish school, 
and on the convenient substitution of a ‘ therefore’ for proofs ; 
aad then examines an allegation of Dr. Milner’s that the cure 
of Winefrid White had been confirmed by credible witnesses, 
© however contrary to the established laws of nature.’ Here our 
eS readers will perceive the expert schoolman has recourse toa 
“hl pelitio principii, which exposes him to the following pertinent 
questions. 

** How does Dr. Milner know it to be contrary to these laws? Is 
he so intimately acquainted with the anatomy of the human frame 
itself, and with every mode in which it can possibly be affected by 
other circumstances, as to be able to pronounce what is, or is not, 
within the limits of the established laws of nature? Has he scanned 
the counsels of the Most High, and discovered the boundaries which 
are set to the operation of the works of his hand? Jf not, -how dare 
any mortal have the presumption to say a thing is, or-is not, contrary 
tothe established laws of nature? What man can know of these 
laws, he.can know only from experience ; and every new discovery 
‘shews bow limited bis knowledge is still.” 






Dr. Milner is accused of having exaggerated the descrip- 
tions of the medical attendants in order to adorn his miracle ; 
and even to have converted their doubts and conjectures into 
absolute facts, of which some notable instances are exhibited. 
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“* Tt was easy to foresee what the inference from the statement of 
the case would be, though not perhaps the mode by which it would 
be done. Dr. M.'s words are these; ‘ with this body of evidence 
before my eyes what am I tojudge? What am I to pronounce? 
LEP I know on the one hand that it is a daring insult to the God of truth 
to pretend to promote his service by falsehood or deception of any 
a St Rind; and, indeed, neither the general cause of christianity, nor 
f \ ea that of the Holy Catholic church in particular, needs any such 
os assistance. But I know, on the other hand, that it is base cowardice 
and treachery to conceal the manife’tations and wonderful works of 
} ve the Most High, for fear of the censure and ridicule of profane or 
unbelieving mortals. Here I will not hesitate to declare, in the Jan- 
guage or scripture, concerning the wonderful and supernatural cure 
in question; this is the finger of God —or, to speak in plain terms, 
, that an avipeENT MIRACLE has been wrought amongst us.’ 
| ** Here then it appears that Dr, Milner decides the question upon 

the strength, the accuracy, and veracity, of his own judgment. 
Whether that judgment be presumed by anticipation to be infallible, 
I will not efiquire, since even those of his own communion are not 
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et present bound to consider it so in any respect. But it may be 
asked, whether a heated imagination is a proper qualification to judge 
accurately, or exaggeration, indicative of a scrapulous attention to 
truth, It might be thought that the medical gentlemen would be the 
most competent judges of what was supernatural ; yet it is observable 
that neither they, nor even any of the writers of the other letters, 
use the expression, nor call the cure a miracle. Yet Dr. Milner does 
not hesitate to pronounce it such. A weak or heated imagination 
might, indeed, take it for granted, that a cure of relaxation by a tonic, 
if sudden, was supernatural; bat what can be that knowledge, or 
that judgment, which declares it to be an infraction of the laws of 
nature; when, in the most common and daily practice, and therefore 
according to the known: laws of nature, relaxations are relieved and 
cared by the application of cold water; and the suddenness of the 
cure therefore, may reasonably be referred to the peculiar origin of 
the disorder, and effect of a sudden and violent shock ? Certainly, 
such a judgment seems very little adequate to decide on the case ! 
If, in giving judgment upon evidence, an appeal is made to the God 
of truth, it is nearly as impossible as it is umcharitable to believe, that 
the judgment is not really that of the person who gave it ; still when 
the summing up of the evidence states that as a fact, which the evi- 
dence stated only as opinion ; when it exaggerates the original state- 
ments; when it assumes, (hat as proved, of which no proof has been 
giver, and the decision is pronounced according to such a summary of 
the evidence, the greatest charity can find no other resource than to 
compassionate the weakness of the mind of the judge ; and were it 
not, that other circumstances, brought forward with this subject, call 
for some notice, it would be an abuse of the reader's time and under- 
standing to pursue it farther.” 


Further to expose the extreme boldness and temerity with 
which this eager champion of Popish miracles. whose zeal 
perpetually outstrips his judgment, hazards general and unqua- 
lified assertions, he comments with equal acuteness and pro- 
priety, on another of his dicta. 


“« Dr. Milner says, ‘ thisI am perfectly sure of, that whatever con- 
siderable good effects have ever been produced by these, or other, 
natural remedies, have taken place gradually, and by a repetition of 
them.’ Here is so far from a peserved assertion, that it decidedly 
assumes a knowledge of whatever considerable good effects have ever 
been produced by these or other natural remedies. Can this oe a 
serious assertion? Yet, as if the word whatever were not strong 
enough, the word ever comes in asa reinforcement. Is it then by 
inspiration, or revelation, that he is able to assert this > Omniscience, 
in any case, has not, I believe, as yet been attributed to a Romish 
bishop, nor even toa Pope, and yet this is a species of it ; an omni- 
science of cures retrospectively as far back as the first cure by natural 
remedies ; and not only of cures, but of considerable advantages 
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| gained by them. Yet it must be so, for, as a single exception destroys : 
i the universality of a general rule, so does a single exception destroy 4 
We the universality of an assertion. But Dr. M. ays he is perfectly sure 
in of what be has asserted ; and yet, as the art of -healing has been in ; 
use ever since the timeof Moses at least, it will be dithcult to account 7 
for his being perfectly sure of what be thus asserts, by any other way , 
than by supposing itis one of the miracles which are manifested exclu- r 
sively in his communion, and to these the features of relationship are h 
bot dissimilar.” : 
¥ The author then produces a case, from Mr. Birch’s letter t 
a | on Medical Electricity, completely falsifying the rash assertion ‘ 
a of Dr. Miluer; a case of a man who was instantaneously cured, ' 
Ye by electricity, of an acute pain in his head, which had affected 
the sight of his only remaining eye. ‘The pain was removed, i 

and the sight rendered perfect in an instant. “So much for the 

¥ perfect certainty of Dr. M.’s alleged fact. The Dr. too, with 
a, equal rashness, contends, that none but men of strong ima- C 
wt gination, ‘or irreligious men, can admit the possibility of the . 
‘et certain cure of any inveterate malady, by the mere force of f 
er imagination, Yet the Dr. had read that admirable little t 
Oe volume of the late bishop Douglas, called the Criterion, in n 
iS which he must have seen instances equally extraordinary of s 
ey the effect of imagination. F 

a6 ** The cure of the scrophula by the royal touch of the confessor 
at and his successors, who were within the pale of the Romish Church, s 
C4 Dr- M. will probably be inclined to admit as fact, but he is able to n 
at controvert the proofs of the cure of scrophula by the royal touch of 
7 Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne, brought forward in pages 197 and I 
eb 210, of the Criterion, or to prove if it were a miracle when pertormed ( 
by protestants ; or if it were no miracle in either case, by what other é 
means than the imagination it was effected ; for certainly, the cure of f 

_ a case of relaxation by the cold bath is not so surprising as that of 

: et the cure of scropbula by a touch. ‘It is true that what he calls the 
Pia) a super-natural means, prayer, were used in both cases, but in the . 
‘ FS latter, prayer was addressed te God only. Whether an omission of ‘ 
it an address to the virgin or St. Winefrid, might prevent the cure being ‘ 
" miraculous, in bis estimation, he,jis the best judge. ‘The effect ot ' 
{ imagination, on the cure of agues by charms which, io themselves t 
eS various, or generaily scraps of paper or vellum fancifully scrawled ( 
over, are similar instances of the force of imagination. But there ( 
: are much stronger referred to in the Criterion, viz. that of the Ham- I 
. burgh physician cured of a rupture by the shock of a piece of bad \ 
news, p. 235; tbat of Count de Chavagnac cured of the gout by | 
his fear of béing taken by Marshall Turenne, p. 162; or the still ' 
mere extraordinary case of Mr. Picresque, p. 163, a ease more des- 


perate than that of Winefrid White, aud, according to Dr. M.'s opi- 
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nion of her case, one of the same kind. ‘ The palsy had deprived 
Piéresque of the use of his right side, and also of nis speech. Lying 
in this helpless condition, be received a letter from his friend ‘Thua- 
nus, which he read with a degree of joy, and having immediately after 
heard a song finely sung, he was so transported with the sweetness of 
it, that, like the son of Croesus, eager to express what passed within 
his breast by words, he actually did so, by breaking out into an excla- 
mation in praise of the song, and from that moment (eo momento) 
his paralytic members recovered their freedom and activity.’ Here 
then is a case well authenticated, not merely deemed paralytic, but of 
the most decided palsy, almost instantaneously cured by the imagi- 
nation ; where, then, is the extravagance in imagining that Winefrid 
White was so cured ? and what becomes of Dr. M.'s pertect certainty 
that whatever considerable good effects have been obtained by natural 
remedies, have taken place gradually ? Certainly the remedy was not 
supernatural.’ ” 


Dr. Milner’s hasty assertion, that they who ascribed White's 
cure to the imagifatiou, must either have strong imaginations, 
“or they must be possessed of a spirit of irreligion equally 
firm,” is now examined at length. And the Doctor’s objec- 
tion, that some of the miracles revealed, in the New Testament 
might, with equal propriety, be referred to the same cause, is 
satisfactorily overthrown, and proved to be absurd and tnap- 
plicable. | , 


“ To return, however, to the case of Winefrid White, for the 
sake of which, the instances from Scripture were adduced ; are there 
no symptoms of an elevated imagination ip her case? Very much 
the reverse, as appears from the statement. ‘ As she had read and 
heard of muny miraculous cures, that had been performed by his 
(Almighty God's) power and goodness, at Holywell, in Mlintshira, 
through the prayers of the blessed Virgin Mary and St. Winefrid, she 
felta strong inclination to get herself conveyed thither.” : 


We interrupt the quotation to mark the intolerable credulity 
and superstition of this bigotted monk of the nineteenth cen- 
wry, whom the Pope. has converted into a bishop. He sets 
out with two assumptions, which, are not only not incontro- 
vertible, but which set proof, and reason, at defiance. First, 
that many miraculous cures have been performed at the Holy Well; 
Q. E. D, Secondly, that they were performed, through the prayers 
( the b essed Virgin and St. Winefrid, for which he neither has, 
hor can have, the least authority, which any man endowed 
with rational faculties can admit ; and ‘Thirdly, he talks of St. 
Winefrid, as a real personage, when there is the strongest 
grounds for believing that she is au imaginary being, indebted 
solely for her supposed existence to the ingenious devices, or 
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fertile imaginations, of the Romish fabricators of saints, 
It may, possibly, be said, that the reverend Doctor only states 
a fact, viz. that W. White had read and heard of such miracn. 
lous cvres, which sfie might have done, although no such cures 
had ever been performed. The doctor, however, will scorn to 
avail himself of such a subterfuge; he is too stout and staunch 
a champion so to give up a saint whom he has once adopted; 
to say nothing of the thunder of the Vatican, which would, 
no doubt, be launched at any faithless guardian of the calendat 
who should presunie to deprive it of any of its ornaments, 
To resume our quotation ; 


** But, on the other hand, Leing apprehensive of getting rid of a 
“ cross, which might be intended for her sanctification and salvation, 
*€ she says, she determined not to do, nox even to wish for, anything 
 regatding this matter, but in conformity with the advice of her 
spiritual directors—who, having inquired into the motives that 
* induced her te wish for a cure of her malady, approved of them 
and consented to her undertaking the journey.” 


*« Even here we have the description of a mind, wrought into 
a strong inclination to go to Holywell, by what she had read 
and heerd of the efficacy of the prayers to the Virgin and St, 
Winetrid ; and of the mind proper to be wrought on ; a mind 
so grossly and ignorantly superstitious, as to be apprehensive of 
getting red of a malady, which might be intended for her sanc- 
tification, That malady sometimes may be so, I do not deny; 
but as this can only be proved by a special revelation, (though 
it may be presumed from its effecting an improved subsequent 
conduct) an hesitation as ‘to seeking fora remedy, is much 
more a mark of a weak and superstitious, than of a devout, 
mind, Being, however, encouraged by her spiritual directors” 
(of whom, no doubt, Dr. Milner himself was one) ‘ she set off 
for Holywell, with an “ hamble confidence that God was both 
able and willing to work a miracie in her behalf. This confi- 
dence, she says, she expressed to some of her friends before 
she set off.” Here it is plain that'axr imagination had been 
worked ap to erpect a MIRACLE; and though it flagged a little 
on the road, yet, as she constantly per her devotions daily, 
it no doubt recovered its force on her arrival in Holywell. 
This of course would be so, as the very circumstance of hav- 
ing arrived there, toa mind so prepared, would revive, end 
enliven to the utmost, every hope, or confidence, she had 
received. It is said, that they who expect to see a ghost, 
generally, if not always, see one; and it may be much the 
same with those who expect to see a miracle. What imagi- 
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nation alone may effect, in a distempered frame, 1 pretend not 


-tosay; that it has, in many cases, a surprising etlect, has been 


already shewn, in several instanees, and was not long age 
proved by one of the most eminent physicians in this king- 
dom, the learned and philosophic Dr. Haygarth, of Bath, in 
his experiments as to the tractors ; and in this very case, who 
can limit what imagination, raised by superstition, cherished 
by ignorance, and encouraged by a spiritual director, could 
effect (if artifice had no share in the transaction) there is 
every reason to believe it did with its full foree. In saying 
if artifice had no share in the transaction, | acknowledge a sus- 
picion, for which my reasons will hereafter be stated, Js then 
such a case as this, where the imagination, perhaps, had every 
effect it can have, even to the confidence of a miraculous 
cure, to be drawn into comparison with the two miracles of 
the gospel above-mentioned ? or with any of the miracles of the 
gospel? When such a thing is done, it is hard to say what, 
considering the ignorance of the gospel it displays, or the 
impiety of the parallelism, should be the prevalent feeling, 

We think no Protestant reader will have the smallest doubt 
of the powerful effects of imagination upon such a weak mind 
as that of Winefrid White, operated upon, as we firmly believe 
it to have been, by the subtle arts of a romish priesthood, 
solicitous to revive the dormant honours of their church, 
and anxious to multiply converts, among the low and the 
ignorant, by persuading them that the high privilege of mira 
culous cures, for all bodily diseases, is reserved, by the justice 
of heaven, for their purer communion, ‘To believe that so 
inveterate a bigot as Dr. Milner, whose bigotry and zeal have 
alone recommended him as a fit representative of the Irish 
Papists at the Vatican, where he now is, on a commission 
which ought to deprive him of all the rights of a British sub- 
ject, would be incapable of such artifices as those, which, in our 
opinion, must have been employed with this poor and wretched 
tool of priesteraft, is to despise the knowledge which hist 
imparts, and to regret as fabulous all the well-authenticated 
annals of the Vatican ! But our readers shall see Mr. Roberts’s 
own justification of his imputation of artifice, to the contrivers 
ef this notable imposition. 


“ [have said, that I acknowledged a suspicion of artifice. My 
reasons are as follows. There was a kind of regular preparation fot 
the effect in the reading, and hearing read, the life of St. Winefrid. 
The person herself was ignorant and wretchedly superstitious, and 
ignorant persons are very often crafty. The churchof Rome has not 
anounced a miracle for many years past, and, if she conceived the 
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idea of displaying one, the enlargement of the vertebra and some 
little natural, weakness, would give ample scope for the remainder, 
There have been people, who, by a particular constitution, could put 
a limb out of place and restore it at pleasure, and it, would not be very 
surprising, if a dissembled illness should be deemed incurable, since it 
would certainly not be cured till the intended occasion. Will it be 
urged that such dissimulaton, and for such a length of. time, is 
unexampled ? The answe? is, no, not.in the conclave itself. What 
was the conduct of Pope Sextus the fifth? For nearly fifteen years 
previous to his election to the Popedom, and in the hope that the 
apparent inf) mitics and approachitig dissol\tion would be, as it was, 
a motive toelecting him, did be dissemble a state of illness rapidly 
tending to mortality. The very night before his election it was 
thought he would have expired in a fit of coughing. ‘ Yet the next 
day, says Leti, the writer of his life, * as the ballot, (or rather read- 
ing of the ballots) went on, he began to lift up those clouds of dis- 
simulation, which for fifteen years had concealed his enormous ambi- 
tion of reigning. At length, impatient to see himself on the throne 
of the Vatican, the moment he heard a decisive number in his favour, 
assured'of the pontificate, he stood upright on his feet, raising him- 
self so that he appeared a foot taller; threw the staff on which he had 
supported himself into the middle of the chapel, and, raising his 


head with a fierce look, spat in the pew with all the vigour of a young’ 


man of thirty, though a minute before he could not bring out a word 
without coughing twice or thrice.” This then was a recovery both 
instantaneous and surprising, from an appearance of illness which bad 
been deemed real, by the whole conclave of cardinals, except himself, 
and they were not men easily deceived. In his address to the cardinals, 
he himself represents the change as a particular act of Providence, and 
amiracle, ‘ How is it possible,’ says he, without the particular aid of 
Heaven, fora man so tochange his naturein a moment? that is, 
from being passionate to become mild; from vigorous, feeble ; 
from healthy infirm ; from learned, ignorant; from witty, simple ; 
from courageous, timid ; from wise, foolish ; and from violent, mode- 
rate ; and to continue so far fifteen years in the midst of such keen 
and experienced observers, and in a court such as that of Rome, 
which piques itself on penetrating into the recesses of the heart? 
To confirm the pupa of hypocrisy in my conduct, let those who 
are suspicious malevolent add the unexpected change, in a moment, 
of natute, or of temper, which, when the scrutiny was scarcely con- 
cluded, surprised them, as they were astonished to see me change from 


coldness to warmth, from feebleness to vigour, from sickness io, 
health, from ignorance to learned, from simple to witty, from timi-— 


dity to courage.’ A short time after his election, when Cardinal 
Rusticucect said to him: ‘ Your holiness, when in the conclave, 
declared it would be more than impossible for you to sustain the 
papacy ; and now you will not even of assistance ;" the Pope 
replied, ‘ very true, I did say so, because I then thought so ; and I do 
mot say so now, because at present, I think otherwise. And, even 
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granting that J had said any thing untrue for a political reason, I will 
give my Confessor sufficient power to absolve me from every error 
committed on such an occasion.’ Though this reply may at the time 
bave been more witty than serious in itself, yet the principle of the 
absolution has undoubtedly been adhered to by his church ; that prin- 
ciple which has been so horribly applied to cover the breach of the 
most sacred sanction of oaths. If such, then, was the dissembled 
iliness of a Pope, and sucb a principle can blot out the criminality of 
a falsehood (uttered from a political motive) in bim, where the 
recoveries were so similar, it does not seem going very far to suspect 
there may bave been considerable similarity in their disorders ; or 
that, where a Pope could represent such conduct as influenced, 
directed, aud sanctioned, by Providence, an ignorant and superstitious 
woman of the same communion, should believe the end would 
sanctify the means, and that the credit of her church was cheaply 
purchased. For that church has been so ready to absolve from oaths 
where its interests are concerned---witness the bull in Cand Domini 
«--that wherever it isso, or there is nota known principle of high 
honour or honesty, whilst the docirine of absolution in the Romish 
cburch remains as it is, itis very hard, Fam sorry to say, to know 
when, or how far, to place a dependence, even on the oath. How far 
the suspicion may be reasonable I now leave to the reader's considera 
tion, and proceed to the examination of the remaining arguments, 
from which it may hereafier appear in no trivial degree justifiable.” 


These are arguments which will require no comment of ours 
to enforce on a protestant mind—they must carry conviction 
toit; and, if there were really no artifice employed, in Wine- 
frid White’s case, which we cannot believe, at least the suspi- 
cion. is fully warranted, by the known character, and recorded’ 
practice, of the Romish church. Mr. Roberts proceeds briefly 
fo trace the origin of false miracles, and the cause, of their 
introduction ; and then marks the circumstances which were 
_ peculiar to the miracles recorded ia Scripture. 


** Though the miracles of Scripture are of various kinds, yet there 
is One essential circumstance, Cofmmon to al} the facts which the Scrip- 
tures assert to have been, or represent as, miracles wrought by the 
power of God; and this essential circumstance is that, in all thesé 
cases, A COMMISSIONED VISIBLE agent either performed them instan- 
taneously, or declared the manhér in which they were to be perform- 
ed, or directed the means by which they were to be performed. This 
VISiBLe agent was either an ahgel or a propbet, our Saviour, one of 
his apostles, or one of those on whom, by their hands, the pift of the 
Holy Ghost had been conferred ; that is, every thing recorded asa 
miracle’ in Scripture was either instantateons!y done by our Saviour, 
or by another sent frora God, and seen by’ man ; or the means, or 
time, and in some cases both, were expressly foretold by such ad one; 
whether oft Saviour, of an angel, a prophet, dr an apostle. TI grant 
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that the cure of the young man (2. Kings c. xiii. v. 21.) who came te 
lite, on his being laid in the prophet’s grave, has something ex- 
traordinary iv it; but if is not said to Le miraculous, nor is there any 
other just feason to think it was so; because there have been many 
cases in which persons supposed to be dead for some time have come 
to life, ‘The writer of the book of Kings states the fact, that, when 
the young man touched the bones ef Elisha, he came to life ; but he 
says no more, he gives no judgment on the cause, whether it was 
natural or supernatural ; and it would have been well for mankind if 
the like prudence had been used in all such cases. He appears to have 
well known that, withouta revealed authority for so doing, he could not 
venture to pronounce the fact to be miraculous. In the case of Naaman, 
the Syrian, the visible agent, who directed the use of the means for 
the miraculous cure, was the prophet Elisha, a prophet, long before, 
known to be so. There were also some peculiar circumstances in this 
case, from which we may collect the reason why Elisha acted as he 
did. Naaman’s knowledge of the God of Israel could be but litle, 
and, thongh he wished to be cured by the prophet, he bad already 
persuaced himself of the manner in which the cure was to be per- 
formed ; such a manner probably as the heathen priests used in cures 
by charms. He had then a faith according to Ais own imagination, 
and this faith must have been strengthened by the message of Elisha 
tothe King. But this faith was completely destroyed when the 
prophet directed him to go and wash in the Jordan ; and, though he 
went, at the pressing request of his attendants, he evidently went 
without any faith, as to being cured ; for he was not only unbelieving, 
but ridiculed the very supposition that he could be so cured. The 
reason then why the prophet directed him to go to the Jordan was, 
that Naaman should feel that the cure did not depend on the use of 
any particular means, but solely on the power of God, independent of 
faith inthe patient. The natural and real consequence was, his con- 
viction that the cure was. the work of God, and that Elisha was the 
prophet of God. In like manner our Saviour had performed his first 
miracles, without requiring faith in those who came to him ; though, 
when he had already given full proofs of hisdivine power, he justly 
required it to be professed ; for, in one instance (Mark ix. y. 22, 23,), 
some doubt as to his power was expressed, and, in another, (Mark 
v. v. 30.) there was some danger of doubt ; and, in the third, (Matt. 
xviii. v. 28.) the very earnestness of the blind man made the profes- 
sion of their belief necessary. In the case of the blind man who was 
sent to wash away the clay from his eyes, with the waters of Siloam, 
there might have been some allusion to the.cure of Naaman ; the 
means might have been chosen to shew the Jews that the power of out 
Saviour was also of God; as they acknowledged that of Elisha to 
have been. But whether this was intended or not, the means were 
directed, and the consequence foretold by our Saviour. In the case 
of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, our Lord, by healing 
him im that place, at least did not countenance, for he rather dis 
countenanced, the idea of the Jews, that an angel descended and 
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troubled the waters. Had an angel really done so, it would have 
been more probable that, instead of interfering with the miracle, 
Christ would have established the reliance upon it by a declaration in 
its favour, This he did not do ; and it is very remarkable that, though- 
he and his disciples did occasionally make use of particular means, yet 
there is pot a word in the whole New Testament, which encourages a 
hope of a miracle in future, from the use of any particular human or 
natural means. Even where it is said, that the sick shall be: healed in 
consequence of the prayer of faith, there is no intimation that this 
shall be any otherwise such a consequence, than that of the general 
dispensation of the providence of God, by which be has promised to 
hear the prayers of the truly pious. It may be, in some cases, and 
probably was, in the apostolic times, frequently an act of his 
extraordinary providence ; but whether it be so or not can be known 
only by a special revelation,” 


Mr. Roberts is correct in his statement of the dead man 
who was cast into Elisha’s grave, where he came immediately 
to life. The writer of the book of Kings simply states the 
fact, without a comment ; nothing is said of a miracle, or of a 
miraculous cure; but Houligant, Calmet, and most of the 
commentators regard it as such, not knowing how, except by 
the power of God, exercised for the purpose, the dead man 
could come to life. If, however, it must be considered as 
forming an exception to his general rule, the rule is still good, 
and the argument sound. Equally correct is Mr. Roberts, in 
his abservations on the necessity of guarding, with. the 
strictest caution, against the imposition of false miracles. 


“© The necessity of examining all pretensions to miracles is strongly 
enforced in various parts of the New Testament, and particularly*in™ 
the words of St. Paul: ‘ Though we, as an angel from Heaven, 
preach to you.the gospel otherwise than you have received, Jet him 
be anathema. As we said before, so say I now again. If any man 
preach the Gospel to you otherwise than you have received; let him 
be anathema.’ I have given the literal sense of the original, because 
the common translation does not give it with precision, St. Paul, in 
the original words, pronounces an anathema against all who teach, as 
doctrines of the Gospel, any thing different frum what he had preach- 
ed, whether more or less, and that this is the true meaning of the 
words is evident from the occasion of the epistle, and from the con- 
text. The occasion of the epistle was, that the Galatians had added 
tothe doctrines’ they had been taught by St. Paul, that christians 
ought to be circumcised, and to observe days, and months, and times, 
and years, of the Jewish law; which had added to the doctrines he 
had taught things which, as Jewish converts, they had a partiality 
lor, and wished to make essential. ‘This, therefore, is what he con- 
demns in the Galatians. In like manner he warns the Colossians, 
though in the mme gentle terms, /et no man beguile you of your 
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reward, by * bumility, and a veneration of angels, intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind (viz. mere human imagination) and not holding the head, that 
is, not adhering to God himself, who had already promulgated them 
so as would be best for the prosperity of every member of his church, 
Here then that kind of humility which, instead of addressing itself to 
God hirhself, addresses itself to angels, and intrudes into, or presumes 
upon, things not seen, is formally condemned as so dangerous to salva. 
fier, that they who are beguiled by them may Jose their reward. Let 
me: then ask, does the church of Rome, or does it not, teach as 
christian doctrine other than what St. Paul himself taught ? Is there 
asingle word of purgatory, of the use of the sign of the cross, of 
relics, or of an invocation of angels, or saints, in the whole New 
Testament ? Most certainly not. Then tbe church of Rome teaches, 
as christianity, what St. Pau) did not, and therefore lies under his 
anathema. The church of Rome presumes upon the mediation of 
angels and saints. Can she prove that any of these. holy persons, 
whom we may believe to be in a happy state, have any such office ?} 
Certainly not. ‘Then she presumes, and intrudes on what she hath not 
seen, Moreover, as the veneration of angels is in direct contradiction 
to the precept of St. Paul, so is the abstaining from particular meats ; 
so ig the praying in an unknown tongue. If then the Romish church 
profess christ: ni¢y, it is not the christidnity of St. Paul in these 
respects ; and it is to be avoided, as depriving those who follow her, 
in what is contrary to his decision, of their reward, and exposing them 
to his anathema. What he has written no tradition can, or ought 
to subvert. ‘The danger of being deceived by tradition, our Lord 
shewed, when he reproached the Jews with having perverted the law 
of Moses by it ; and as to a tradition inconsistent with the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and much more, one opposite to them, such 
cannot be true. Neither can an extraordinary event supposed to be 
miraculous evidence in their favour, be really miraculous ; for if it 
could, miracles, by attesting contradictories or inconsistencies as true, 
would, in fact, lose all the character of evidence, and would really 
prove nothing.” om 

We shall be cutious to learn how Dr. Milner, with all his 
skill in casuistry, with all his logical subtlety, and with all his 
scholastic knowledge, will extricate his church from this 
dilemma. That she practices what St. Paul reprobates cannot 
be denied; but, no doubt, the sophisters of Rome are pre- 
pared with a sophistical argument to prove her right and St 
Paul wrong. Mr. Roberts produces four distinct cases of 
eures, to the full as extraordinary as, and attended, indeed, 
with what Dr. Milner must deem more miraculous circum- 
stances than, that of Winefrid White. ‘These cures are all 
duly certified, and in a manner which seems to leave not the 
smallest doubt of their truth ; Mr. Roberts draws from them 
the following conclusions: 
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« [ have now produced four cases of cures, not gradual, but 
sudden, and yet perfect, without the aid of any human means. The 
first person cured was a Huguenot, who had fled from the persecution 
of the Church) of Rome; the second, probably of the Church of 
England, for her husband was a schoolmaster ; the third appears to 
have been an Avabdptist; and the fourth a Dissenter also, ‘hough 
of what denomination I know not. The truth of the naifatives is 

~ also confirmed by affidavits and certificates, so strongly as to leave, 
I think, no doubt of the facts, since it is evident that they wére the 
subjects of serious enquiry ; of appeals to medical men; and. one 
of a letter to the Lady Mayoress of the day ; so that the facts “ust 
have beew satisfactorily proved. Each of these cases is more extra 
ordinary and surprising than that of Winefrid White; because, in 
them, ho human means were used, and the cases were, at least, as 
desperate. It is, also, evident, that the imagination of the four 
persons was strongly excited; and, to this circumstance the cures 
ought to be attributed, because there was no testimony by revelation, 
that they were performed by an extraordinary divine interposition 3 
and, without such testimony, we cannot go farther than conjecture 
or opinion, whether sach cures be miraculous, if disposed to think 
them so. But, as to the inference drawn from the case of Winefrid 
White, these cases give me a right to say, that, if her cure was 
miraculous, these were also miraculous; if her cure was a proof of 
the truth of the doctrines of the church, Mary Maillard’s is, for the 
very samé reason, a proof of the truth of the doctrine of the Hugu- 
nots, Elizabeth Savage, of that of the doctrines of, I believe, the 
Church of England; and Lydia Hill's, and Susannah Arch’s, of 
B® tavof the doctrines of the Dissenters ; or they will prove nothing as 
#& todoctrines: But these cases do prove that Dr Milner is mistdken in 
,& dis opinion, that such effects are manifested exclusively in his coms 
munion, as wellasin the nature of the cures, which he has rather 
hastily pronounced to be supernatural. It is likewise unfortunate 
for his argument, that neither of the Protestants prayed to any Saint, 
real or fictitious ; and still more so, that the persons cured must have 
been, in principle, adversaries to the Church of Rome. Notwith- 

+ standing this, they afford some curious and interesting particulars of 
$ the progress and powers of imagination. In that of the girl, it is 
§ @ ‘ruly astonishing, and seems to have produced a great, sudden, and 
t # effectual, exertion; as also in that of Mrs. Savage; but in the 
+H emaining two, the hope, and then the persuasion, was excited ; and 
these cases are the more remarkable, as they are so hearly the same 
with that of Anne Charlier ; for, in all the three, the same kind of 
persuasion of obtaining relief (they from Christ alone, she from 
secing the host,) preceded the cure. As to the latter, it might have 
been hoped that, after what Bishop Douglas had written on the 
fubject, her name would hardly bave been brought forward as that of 
ene on whom a miracle had been wrought. Still less excusable is 
Dr. Milner’s assertion, that ‘ St. Augustine, the Apostle of England, 
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and St. Franeis Xavier, the Apostle of the East, are proved to have 
wrought the most astonishing prodigies.’” 


Our readers, who have seen the nature of these proofs which 
are, by Dr. Milner, deemed sufficient to establish the reality 
of a miracle, will not be much surprised at the rashness of 
this assertion. But here the Dr. is chargeable -with some. 
thing worse than superstitious credulity; for he has adopted 
the vulgar belief of Xavier's fabricated miracles with the proof 
of the imposition before him. We shall suffer Mr. Roverts 
himself to expose the faithlessness of this Romish prelate. 


“* As Xavier lived so much nearer our own times, it may be 
expected that writers of the Church of Rome, fond, ‘as they were, 
of atiribuiiog miraculous powers to persons of this communion, 
wou.d be s mewha! more guarded aud scrdpulous, than as to others 
who lived in reinote ages; and, therefore, if they are found to have 
fabricated accounts of miracles as to the lauer, similar accounts as to 
the former, must be less credibie Now, as Dr. Milner has quoted 
Bishop Douglas's cr'terion, if Le bas read the book, he must know 
that, un 15-9, Acosta, uo his work, ‘ De procurandd Indorum sa 
lute, acknow e'!ges that no miracles bad ever been pertormed by 
missionaries among the Indian \ad, as Acosta had been himself 
a missionary, and wasa Jesuit, be mast have had a knowledge of 
Xavier's miracles, if any bad veea performed. Bishop Douglas also 
notes that, Xavier himself, in one of his letiers, laments tie diffi- 
culties he laboured under for want of the gift of tongues ; which) if 
any miraculous power bad. been conferred upon him, would have beea 
the most necessary ; an!, not having this, it is very improbable that 
he shuuld have had any other. Bat Dr Milner says, thag Xavier's 
mira les were proved by the oaths of ec) e- Witnesses, befére the King 
of Portugal, in 1550. How, then did it bappen that Acosta, in 
1589, should have asserted ‘hat no miracles had been wrought in 
Jndia?) Dr. Moduer has not given bis authority for these oaths. Is it 
the work of Vursellinus? A nace not very respectable for veracity. 
Whether so or not, the ackuowlecgment of Acosta subverts the 
authority for Awier’s miracies. If, then, he account of his mite 
cles is not credible, much fess is the account of the miracles d 
Augustine, not only because they are of so remote a dale, but as 
bevause of the proneness of Romish writers to invent narratives d 
miracles. Bede bas, wideed, told us that Augustine, in order t 
convince the British Bishops of the trath of his doctrines, restored 
the sight of ablind mn. But were they convinced by it? Quilt 
the reverse: so that itis evident that, if the attempt was made, 
which is very possible, the British Bishops were not so easily imposed 
upon as Augustine expected. Neither is the authority of Bede bia 
self very credible when the Church of Rome is concerned ; for, @ 
such an occasion, he is not only content, but lays it)}down as a prits 
ciple and maxim of the age, that history may be corrupted, by omit 
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ting the names of Apostate Kings, and transferring the years of their 
reigns to those of their successors, ‘The writers who could thus sane- 
tion falsehood in one respect, could not be very tenacious of trath in 
others on similar motives. The credit of a church is certainly a me- 
tive of importance ; but it will not justify falsehood, 


The spirit and intent with which Dr. Milner reads may be 
fairly concluded from the fact here stated. He quotes from 
Bishop Douglas’s buok, and, therefore, we must conclude 
that he read it. Uf, therefore, the establishment of trath had 
been the object of his researches, when he had there seen the 
authority of Acosta—not a Protestant, not a Heretic—but a 
missionary and a Jesuit, opposed to the pretended proots of 
the miracles imputed to Frangois de Xavier, he would, at 
least, have stated the impression made on his miud by Aegsta’s 
declaration of a fact which he bad the best opportunity for 
ascertaining, and the most powerful motiye for confuting, had 
it been open to confutation; if he had rejected Acoasta’s 
authority, he would have assigned his reasons for the rejection ; 
and if he had admitted it, he would candidly have exposed the 
artifices and frauds of those who had committed perjury to 
forged miracles, and have warned his flock against similar im- 
positions in future. But he has given currency and sanction 
to falsehood, in order to give a false consequence to his infal- 
lible church, and has laboured, at the expence of truth, to 
prolong the reign of superstition and ignorance. 


““ When, therefore, it is observable, that reputed miracles began 
to multiply in the church of Rome, as it began to depart from the 
simplicity of the Gospel, and increased, in proportion as doctrines 
inconsistent with Scripture were introduced : when the eagerness of 
that church to boast of miraculous evidence, and the absurdities of its 
legends are considered, the reputed miracles, later than the third . 
century, may all be justly suspected. How far a zeal to assert 
miracles may go, Dr. Milner himself: is an instance. In page 28 he 
says, ‘ In the first age, when Ignatius, a disciple of the apostles 
speaks of it asa very frequent occurrence, that the wild beasts, by 
which the christians were condemned to be devoured, grew tame at 
their feet, and were afraid To ToucH THEM.’ In this short observa- 
tion there are no less than two gratuitous additions. IRgnatius does 
not say that the beasts grew tame at their feet, or that their fear was 
that of touching the martyrs. All that his words import is, ‘ in the 
cases of others, they were terrified, and did not touch them'—~* Ne, 
sicut in aliis, territe sint, et non cos tetigerunt’ (lg. Kx. ad Rom.) A 
circumstance by no means singular, as it is well known that wild 
beasts, when brought out into the area of a theatre, have been terrified 
bythe sight of the spectators, and refused to fight. Had Iguatius 
thought the circumstance miraculous, he would not have failed surely 
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surely to attribute it to God, and prayed that He would repress the 
fury of wild beasts. Certainly, whatever were the wishes of Ignatius, 
he would have given the glory of the fact to God ; and, as he has not 
done so, he evidently looked upon the circumstance as merely accj- 
dental and natural. Why Dr. Milner added the circumstance of the 
beasts growing tume at the feet of the victims exposed to their rage, 
J will not enquire; but, it may well excuse me from any further 
examination of Ais authorities for miracles, after what has been said 
in the former part of bis tract.” 


Here, then, is another instance of gross infidelity, even in 
quotation, and most obviously for the purpose of creating a 
belief in the frequency of miracles, and so to dispose the 
minds of his readers for the reception of any miraculous tale 
which he might chuse to impose upon them. Mr. Roberts 
notes also a more bold and open misrepresentation of a 
Scriptural fact ; for Dr. Milner has not scrupled to assert, that 
*¢ the Pharisees denied the notorious incontestible fact, of the 
blind man having been restored to sight by our Saviour.” Our 
readers need scarcely be told that the Scriptures not only do not 
afford the smallest sanction for this asserted denial, but that, 
on the contrary, they supply a direct contradiction to it. For 
the Pharisees, after examining into the fact of the man,, op 
whom the miracle was performed, having been born blind, 
became convinced that he had been so born, admitted the 
miracle, and said—‘* Give God the praise.” (John ix. 24.)— 
They denied, indeed as Mr. Belsham denies, the divinity of 
Christ, but this was a very different thing from denying a miracle 
which they saw performed. ‘The inference meant to be drawn 
from this false statement, for which Dr. Milner deserves the 
severest reproof, is manifestly, that, as the miracles of ouf 
Saviour were denied at the time, so is it not astonishing that 
the modern miracles of the Romish church should be denied 
also ; thus putting the miracles which, were performed for the 
purpose of converting the unbelieving Jews, and for convincing 
men of the true and divine origin of the Chnistian religion, on 
the same footing with the fabulous miracles of the friend and 
associate of Ignatius Loyola, and the imputed miracle of St. 
Winefrid’s well. 

We now come to the concluding part of Mr. Roberts's dis- 
cussion, which relates to Dr, Milner’s arguments in support of 
the authenticity of the legend of St. Winifred, which is one of 
the most impudent inventions which human ingenuity ever 
devised, or superstitious credulity ever adopted ; and in support 
also of the opinion that the British church was in communion 
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with that of Rome. He begins with St. Winefiil, and extracts 
the following passage from Milner’s account, 


«« St. Winefrid is recorded, in the English and Roman Martyrolo- 
gies, as a virgin and martyr of the ancient British or Welsh nation, 
who appears to have lived soon after the conversion of our Saxon 
ancestors, in the seventh century. Thus much may be pronounced 
of her history with certainty. The other circumstances related of her, 
viz. that she was beheaded by Cardoc, (Caradoc) a Prince of North 
Wales, because she refused to gratify his unlawful desires ; and that 
the fountain, which bears her name, sprang up on the spot, to which 
her head rolled from the adjoining mountain ; with the other wonder- 
ful particulars recorded in her legend, rests chiefly on the authority 
of Robert, who was Abbot of Shrewsbury, and who collected the 
same from Welsh manuscripts in the early part of the twelfth 
century, 

‘*In this studiously Concise account, we have, first, a kind of 
doubtful certainty, as to the time of the existence and martyrdom of 
Wineftid, not very favourable to the truth of either ; and poor Robert 
of Salop and his /Velsh manuscripts are left to support chiefly the 
resé of the legend as well as he can.” 


Mr. Roberts adds, in a note, 


* The falsehood of this legend was, about a century ago, ably con- 
futed, in a tract which is now become scarce, but is printed in the 
folio edition of his works.* To this tract J am indebted for the refer- 
ences to the manuscript of the legend I shall cite ; but have myself 
read them, and as far as it may be necessary for my purpose, taken the 
liberty with what the Bishop has said on the subject. 

‘ Nuperrime digestam beate Virginis Winifrede dirixi, quim 
partim per scedulus ecclesiis patria in qua deguisse dinoscitur collegi ; 
partim quorundam sacerdotum relationibus addidici quas et antiquitas 
veneranda commendabat et quorum verbis fidem adhibere ipse reli- 
gionis habitus compellebat.—M.S. Bod, Lond. C. 94. 


As Winefrid was a Welsh woman, why, it is naturally 
asked, should the doctor search for her genealogy in English 





* This tract, which was published, anonymously, in 1713, was 
entitled, “* the Life and Miracles of St. Wenefrede, together with her 
Litaines, with some historical observations made thereon.” The 
author, in his preface, states the motive for this publication to have 
been, that the concourse of people to the well which goes by her 
name was very great, that the papists made use of this to influence 
weak minds, that they had lately reprinted a large life of St. Wene- 
frede in English, and that there were considerations which might justify 
ny protestant divine, and that for certain reasons, they more particu 
larly affected him.—Rev. 
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and Roman martyrologies? The truth is, that Wales has no 
catalogue of martyrs. 


But the Doctor alleges that Robert df Salop collected the parti- 
culars of ber life from Wels’ manuscripts. I must suppose he had 
not sé¢en Robert's account, for Robert says not a word of Welsh 
manascripts. All he says of the particulars is, that ‘ he had rete: 
ed them yp: intly from writings found in the churches of the country, 
which she is known to have lived ; and partly from what he had oh 
told by priests, who deserved credit, because of their piety, and whose 
accounts were respectable for the antiquity of the tradition.” From 
this staiement it does not appear whether the manuscripts were 
Wel-h, Latin, Saxon, or Norman ; and it is very evident that, not 
only in this respect, but in every other particular of the history of 
Winefiid, the writer, who assumes the name of Robert of Salop, has 
been most strictly on his guard, lest, by any marked reference, he 
should betray himself, 


In that Mr. Robert of Salop has wisely preserved the most 
convenient ambiguity, which the more robust and daring 
mind of Dr. Milner has attempted, most rashly, to convert 
into certainty, The truth is, that he asserts without authority, 
and that no man in his senses would believe his assertions. 

But Dr, Milner has subjected himself to a farther charge than 
that of credulity, for it seems, he has made his credulity stop at 
a given point, extending it only just so far as would suit his pur- 
pose. For ta the very work which he consulted for his informa- 
tien respecting his favourite female servant, he must have 
seen an equally authentic description of a Saint Beuno. 


** This negleet of St. Beano may, however, be accounted for, as 
Opposite circumstances produce opposite effects. For as no Romish 
bishop was eble to settle himself quiedy in North Wales, the Saint of 
North Wales must have wanted that first of merits, viz. that his 
name should have afforded emolument, and induced subjection to 
Rome, Alas! it must have had quite the contrary effect on the 
Welsh, who knew his real history.” 


Mr. Roberts justly charges Dr. Milner with having given 
a garbled account even of St. Winefrid, having been deterred, 
no doubt, from giving the whole. by the conviction that its 
gross absurdity would defeat his object, 


“ It Robert's of Salop account of Winefrid be true, the Doctor 
has not to'd the whole truth; or, if false, the whole faisehood, This 
is hardly fair to either party, since the remainder of the outline would 
have tiken up bat a few more words, He might as well have given 
the head ot Scylla for the whole of the picture. If there be any 


truth in the story, the whole of it restson the same authority, the 
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whole must be true. Why is it that, when he has told us that Wine- 
frid was beheaded, and ‘ that the fountain which bears ber name, 
‘ sprang up on the spot to which her head rolled from the adjoining 
‘ mountain,” he forbears to proceed with the story, aad, as if a qualm 
had arrested his pen, adds only, ‘ with the oiber wonderful parti- 
‘ culars recorded in her legend.” Why not add, according to that 
legend, that ‘ Beuno took up her bead, joined it to the body, und 
* covered both with his mantle, and went to prayers, and restored her 
‘ by his intercessions te life, and that Caradoc* dissolved like a wax- 
‘ candle into the earth; that when Benno went afierwards to settle 
‘in Carnarvonshire, she sent him a cloak, whio) being laid ont the 
‘ stream of Holywell, sailed first into the Dee, and then coasting 
‘along North Wales, came to an harbour in Carnarvonshire,! near 
‘the place where Beuno resided, and was taken out of the water by 
‘ himself, and that the same was done every year as long as Beuno 
lived.” Well, indeed, might he have wished to pass over so barefaced 
a fiction, as this of the cloak; one so absurd, that to argue with one 
who can believe it to be true, would be much the same as to argue 
with a child who believes in raw-head and bloody-bones.” 


a 


Yet Dr. Milner most certainly does believe it—at least he is 
reduced to this dilemma—either he believes it, or he disbelieves 
it; if he believe it, there is no epithet to tack to the word 
imbecility too strong t» apply to him, and a pretty guide and 
representative of the English and Irish papists he must be! 
On the other hand, if he disbelieve it, and yet asserts its truth, 
what becomes of his integrity? Our limits prevent us from 
analyzing the remaining pages of this valuable tract, in which 
the author detects and exposes farther instances of garbled 
quotations ; proves that such a personage as St. Winefrid was 
hever mentioned, by any writer, for five hundred years after 
the period at which she is asserted to have lived; and assigns 
the strongest reasons for believing that no such person ever 
had existence. But for these, and for many other valuable 
observations, we must refer our readers to the tract itself, which 
is, at this time, peculiarly deserving of notice, from the con- 
spicuous part which Dr. Milner is selected to play on the 
theatre of modern popery. 


——— 
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* “ According to the golden legend his body was ‘ sodenly borne 
away with fendes (by fiends) most terryble.’ 


t “ The Cotton M. S. says, it was to be laid ona stone in the 
stream, and that the stone swam away, bearing it to Beuno. 


} “ The golden legend says it was in Irland, i. e. Ireland.” 
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The Orphans, or the Battle af Nevil’s Cross, q Metrical Ro- 
mance, in five Cantos. l2mos Pp, 174. Cadet! and Davies. 
1s8l4, 


Tuts is contessedly an imitation of Walter Scott’s poetry—in 
metre, stanza, style, and manner; and, to say the truth, we 
have been so sickened with the eternal uniformity and mouo- 
tony of thought, sentiment, and language, in the productions 
of that once- -popular bard, that we are apt to Jook with an evil 
eye, and a prepossessed mind, on any professed imitation of 
his poems. We have, however, perused, and not without 
interest, this romance of the Orphans, which will jose nothing 
by a comparison with its predecessors of the same school, and 
may be read with pleasure by all those who have been delighted 
with the obsolete phraseology, and metrical descriptions, of 
Walter Scott ;—though ‘tis but just to observe, that there 
is more simplicity, and less aflectation, in this romance, than 
in the romances of Mr. Scott. 
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Secret Memoirs of the Honourable Cochrane Johnstone, of the 
Honourable Vice- Admiral Sir Alexander Forrester Cochraie, 
K. B.; and of Sir Thomas John Cochrane, a Capiain in the 
Royal Navy. With an Account of the circumstances which 
led to the discovery of the Conspiracy of Lord Cochrane and 
others to defr aud the Stock Exchange. By B. A. Mackenrot. 
8vo. Pp. 122. Chapple. ist. 


Tris is certainly a most extraordinary publication, and, con- 
sidering the period at which it appears, the following assertion 
of the author is a pretty strong tax on the credulity of the 
reader; “ he solemnly declares ‘that he writes merely for the 
“6 purpose ef public justic e, and not to slander or revile any 
“private character, as he is able and willing to prove all the 
*‘ circumstances here asserted, in any court of justice.” If 
Mr. Mackenrot is really so destitute of common sense as to 
believe that a man cannot have a desire to slander or revile 
another, because he asserts nothing but what he believes to be 
true, he is an object rather of pity, than of censure; but he 
must be told, that it is the matter published, and not the truth 
of it, which, with the public, stamps the motive of the writer, 
Now, we wish to ask, what “ public justice” can have to do 
with the scandalous anecdotes of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone's 
cit amours? As to the extortions, frauds, and ille gal prac- 
tices, imputed to him, they are fair subjects of inquiry, and, 
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indeed, they seem to have undergone a legal investigation, 
with the result of which the author is dissatisfied. It is, how- 
ever, a Strange time to bring forward such charges, when the 
person against whom they are directed has left the kingdom, 
and cannot, therefore, be prepared to answer them. Charges, 
also, of violations of the navigation laws, in the West Indies, 
and of other illegal proceedings, are preferred against Vice- 
Admira! Cochrane, and his son, who is a post-captain in the 
navy. Lf there be any foundation for these charges, they 
ought certainly to be inquired into; but we cannot avoid the 
imputation of other motives than a desire to promote the ends 
of justice, to a writer who publicly taxes a Britis! Vice- 
Admiral, and a Post-Captain, with cowardie; and we are 
astonished, beyond measure, at the imprudence of a pub- 
Jisher who can give currency to so foul a charge, which, if 
true, should have been preferred ina different manger, and 
before a competent tribunal. The author, however, more 
than insinuates that Lord Melville has turned a deaf ear te 
his accusations, and has even indirectly encouraged the prac- 
tiees which he condemns... But we must have better autho- 
rity, than the simple assertion of any enraged, or disappointed, 
individual, before we can yield our credit to the cowardice of 
British officers, or to the criminal negligence of the First Lord 
of the Adiniralty. 

The Home Department has the author’s unqualified praise, 
for they listened to his complaints; and he asserts, that he 
gave the first information of the conspiracy against the Stock 
Exchange, as he calls it, at a consultation, convened by Mr. 
Under-Secretary Beckett and consisting of Mr. Beckett him- 
self, the Vice-Chancelloy, and Sir Nathaniel Conant! !!! 
He: vives a very confused, and, indeed, an wholly unintel- 
ligible, account of the proceedings of this strange council ; 
and talks, most superficially and absurdly, about the duties of 
the Police, and the functions of the Ilome Department, which 
seem to us to be never less understood than at present. The 
Under Secretary of State, however, is, ex officio, joint super- 
intehdant of the alien-office; and De Berenger, it is known, 
was arrested under the alien-act, and not for the fraud. We 
wish Mr. Mackenrot had condescended to specify the precedents 
which, he tells us, were the subject of consideration by the 
aforesaid council, as they would have thrown more light upon 
the subject than has yet been thrown upon it. The fact, we 
believe, is, that no precedent for such a prosecution exists. 
On the whole, we must condemn. this publication, from a 
ease of justice ;—the hour of obloquy and misfortune is not 
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the period which any honourable or humane mind would selec 
for attacking the objects even of legitimate resentment. 
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Alicia de Lacy ; an Historical Romance. By the author of the 


Loyalists, &c. 4 vols. l2mo. Pp. 1380, Longman and Co, 
Isl4, 


We are by no means friendly to the combination of fiction 
with historical facts, because, renerally speaking, the youthful 
reader will ever so interweave the one with the other in his own 
mind, that he will be unab’e to separate fact from fiction, and 
hence he will acquire a species of knowle Ige better calculated 
to mislead, than to instruct, him. We d, indeed, with 
great pleasure, the last pr ductor n of this pail and able 
writer—the Loyalists—because the historical incidents of the 
times in which the scene was laid, bore immediately upon the 
circumstances of the present day, and were fraught with useful 
and important information, This, however, was a particular 
case, and can by no means be admitted as a precedent for pro- 
ductions unmarked hy similar circumstances, and unattended 
with similar advantages. We dissent, therefore, wholly from 
the advice given to Mrs. West to pursue this line of writing, 
and to select for her subjects remote periods of British history. 
Novels ought to contain a just representation of life and 
manners, for the purpose of showing what is censurable, and 
what is praiseworthy, that the one may be rejected, and the 
other adopted. The historical plays of ‘Sh: akespeare, and the 
historical a: 1 of Walter Scott, are inaptly adduced in 
justitic. tien of the style of composition observed in the book 
before us, Plays and poems derive an adventitious interest 
from civcumstances which are foreign from novels. The com- 
pirison, therefore, will not hold good, And, after perusing 
Alia de Lacy, we regret exceedingly, that Mrs. vibes has 
forsaken her original path and abandoned her natural and 
impre ssive pictures of domestic life and modern manners, for 
representations of chivalry, tournaments, aod border- feuds, 
which interest and instruct in a very subordinate degree. 

Let it not be supposed, however, ‘that the romance before us, 
is unworthy the acknowledged talents of the author. It is 
writte: with considerable al, ility, is strongly marked by good 
prince aah and is replete with judicious reflections on various 
topics Through the story of such a mixed production, neither 
is it our intention, nor would it be in our power, to follow her; 
and as we shall not extract any of its beauties, so shall we 
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Abridgment of the Customs and Excise Laws. 


forbear to note the few defects which we have observed, and 
which are the evident eflects of haste or inattention, 
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A Dialogue between a minister of the Church of England and 
his Parishioner, on the nature of the Church, the necessity of 
union with il, and the sin of Schism. By the Rev. George 
Hutton, D. D. Vicar of Sutterton, and Kector of Algar- 
kirke, &c. L2mo. Pp. 22, 6d. Kelsey, Boston ; Baldwin, 
London. 


Dra. Hurron is one of those zealous ministers of the esta- 
blished church, who spare no pains to instruct their flocks in 
the duties of a christian life, and to lead them from the paths 
of error to the ways of truth. ‘The important topics men- 
tioned in the title page, are here enforced, with ali the sim- 
plicity pf gospel-truth, and with arguments perfectly compre- 
hensible by the plainest understanding. Such tracts as this 
cannot fail to do infinite good, in these times of relaxed prin- 
ciple, and of religious indifference, 
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A Praciical abridgemeni of the Custom and Eacise Laws, rela- 
live to the import, export, and coasting trade of Great Britau 
and her dependencies 3 including a statement of the duties, 
drawbacks, and bounties, directed to be paid and allowed, the 
whole interspersed with the regulations of the several trading 


companies 3; proclamations touching war and peace ; orders in» 


council; treaties with foregn powers ; reports ef adjudged 
cases » and various matters of exclusive official information, 
brought down to the 5ik Apri, 18t4, Second Edition. By 
Charles Pope, controlling surveyor of the warehouses in 
Bristol, &c. large S8vo. Pp. 868. 11. 5s. Baldwin. 


Our opinion of the extreme utility of this mass of informa- 
tion, and of the merits of the compiler, was delivered, on the 
appearance of the first edition, in our number for May 1813. 
The important additions to ¢he present volume, comprising 
the whole of the statutes relating to the revenue of excise, 
the East India trade, warehousing, wrecks and salvage; the 
several trading companies ; proclamations touching war and 
peace; reports of adjudged cases, &e. &c. add materially to 
its value, and reflect credit on the industry, perseverance, and 
talents, of Mr. Pope. 
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A French Dictionary, on a plan entirely new, wherein ail the 
words are so arranged anid divided, as to render the pronun. 
ciation both easy and accurate. With an Index, pointing ow 
ihe place of each, producing what, in the author's opinion, 


was necessary, and wanting toward the perfect knowledge of 


this language. By William Smith, A. M. 8vo. Pp. 216, 
8s. 6d. “Law, &ec. 1814, 


Tue great difficulty of acquiring, without a residence in 
France, a correct pronunciation of the French language, must 
be know n to every one who is conversant with that language ; 
and therefore any publication which gives additional facility to 
the acquisition of such correctness in pronunciation, ts highly 
deserving of encouragement. As far as we have examined 
Mr. Smith’s plan, it appears to us well-calculated for the 
accomplishment of its professed object, and therefore we cai 
safely recommend it to the public. 
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Classica! English Letter-Writer ; or Epistolary Selections, de- 
signed fo improve Young Persons in the art of letter-writing, 
and in ihe principles of virtue and piety. With introductory 
rules and observations on epistolary composition 3 and biogra- 
plical notices of the writers from whom the letiers are selected: 
By the author of * Lessons for Young Persens in humble 
life.” 12mo. Pp. 368. 4s. 6d. Longman and €o. London: 
Wilson and Sons, York. 1814. 


Turse selections have been made with judgment, and with 
strict attention to profitable instruction. They, therefore, will 
not only serve as models for epistolary compositions, but as 
good vehicles of religious and moral principles. 
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A Sketch from Nature. A moral poem. 12m. Pp. 53. Gale 
and Curtis. 13814. , 


Wuosver likes descriptive scenery, interspersed with suitable 
reflections on the goodness of the God of nature, and on 
man’s ingratitude to him, and delineated, in blank verse, with 
the pencil of simplicity, may pass an agreeable, and not an 
unprofitable, half hour, in the perusal of this little volume, 
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Address of the Justices of the Peace for the County of Mtddlesex, 
presented to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the twenty- 
eighth day of July, 18l4. , 

To His Royal Highness George Prince of Woles, Regent of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

We, his majesty’s most dutiful and Joyal subjects the justices of the 

ace for the County of Middlesex, in general quarter sessions as- 
sembled, approach your Royal Highness with our warmest congra- 
tulations on the glorious termination of a Jong protracted war, distin- 
guished from all former wars by its ferocious and sanguinary charace 
ter, and by the perils and difficulties with which it was accompanied, 

We have had to contend, Sir, notonly with one of the most power- 
ful of the continental nations, rendered frantic by the dissolution of all 
restraints of law and order, but also with the far more formidable prin- 
ciples of the French revolutionists, who, having themselves consum- 
mated treason by regicide, endeavoured to excite every people against 
their jawful government, ; 

Engaged in such a contest this country having, by a series.of the 
most brilliant and decisive naval victories, succeeded in crushing the 
maritime power of France, magnanimously persevered, not withstand- 
ing the severe and accumulated pressure of the war, in endeavouring 
torescue the western Peninsula from the rapacious grasp of its un- 
principled Invader. At length, through the divine blessing upon our 
arms, that great Object was effected, under the conduct of a Com- 
mander, whose exploits, during successive years, kept alive the hope 
of Europe, and whose name shines, with unrivalled lustre, in the page 
of military history. So powerful a diversion afforded an opportunity 
of repelling a daring attempt to subjugate the Russian Empire: when, 
encouraged by this partial success, and animated by the heroic exam- 
ple of Great Britain, the oppressed nations rose, as one man, and, 
aided by British co-operations threw off the yoke under which the 
bad so long groaned. ‘The result, Sir, has’ been a peace which affords 
to this country, and to the whole civilized world, the most solid cause 
for joy and thankfulness. > Not a peace concluded with the foe, of 

Whose characteristic perfidy and implacable malice we had expe- 

rienced so many proofs, and no treaty with whom could have in- 

spired confidence, or afforded security ; but one brought about by 

his utter discoufiture, and by the annibilation of his power. A 

peace which, by triumphing over revolutionary principles, accom- 

plishes the real objects of the war; the preservation of the British 
throne—the security of the British Constitution—the independence 
of Earope—the re-establishment of the balance of power, and of 
the authority of the law of nations. 

Most heartily do we felicitate your Royal Highness upon the con- 
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clusion of such a peace ; for the attainment of which we are indebted, 
under providence, to the wisdom firmness, and perseverance, with 
which your Royal Highness has pursued those councils, which have 
so materially conduced to the ultimate salvation of Europe: and we 
beseech the Almighty disposer of events, that, under the auspices of 
your august family, its blessings may be continued to the Jatest pos. 
terity ' 
Signed at the request of the justices in General Quarter Session 
assembled, 2ist July, 1814. 
W. MAINWARING, Chairman. 
—_—— 
For the Antijacolin Review. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Hints for the Commutation of the African Siave Trade into le & 


gal servitude. 

The friends of hamanity must regret that the spirit of party should 
infuse its bitterness into the discussion of the interesting question 
which concerns the abolition of the Slave Trade; and that Europe, 
in order to avoid one great evil, should incur imminent danger of 
suffering others far more extensive and severe in their nature and con- 
sequences, The opposition, in orderto preserve the temporary peace 
of Africa, would endanger the whole frame of social order in Chris. 
tendom. The abolition of the Slave Trade, at all hazards, seems te 
be pressed on the public with a violence which will never suffer itself 
to be asked, whether an abrupt and impertinent demand made to an 
high-m.nded and independent nation, might not more effectually de- 
range the interests of humanity, than the temporary toleration of an 
admitted evil, which all parties might lend their whole influence to 
mitigate, Jf Great Britain, on meeting with a refusal, should quare 
rel with France on this important point, setting aside the far greater 
mischiets which the interests of humanity would sustain from the 
contentions of Europe, France will-be immediately released from the 
promise of eventual abolition, and probably the clamour of the French 
merchants would prevent their Crown from renewing it ; thus impe- 
tuosity and arrogance would in this, as in most other cases, defeat 
theirown intentions. The opposition, in fact, wish to make Great 
Britain act towards France inconsistently with either generosity, 
policy, or even common justice. It is ungenerous not to considet 
the peculiar state and necessities of France: that country is smarting 
under the retributive justice of Providence, which bas returned upon 
her own capital and country the miseries and degradation which she 
has inflicted upon other nations,—she has become the victim of her 
own inotdinate ambition, and has been conquered because she has 
vainly lavished in unjust wars, that native blood which should and 
could have protected her—that country is fully conscious of her re 
duced siate; and it is inconsistent with the magnanimity of Great 
Britain to press any question which might irritate the feelings of that 
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country, and lead it to consider the interference of Great Britain as 

the dictation of a conqueror, The treatment also is no: politic, be- 

cause it isan interest that France should quit her military propensities, 

and the pursuits of commerce afford alone the means of enabling 

her to do so; this commerce can never be obtained without colonies, 

and these can never be rendered productive without negroes to cul- 

tivate them. Above all, the demand is not just, because we require 

France to do that which we absolutely refused to do ourselves, and in 

abusing her want of principle, we reflect on ourselves, The ibo- 

lition of the Slave Trade cost Mr. Witperrorce more than twenty 

years unwearied exertion; during the whole of that period the 

warmest opposers of the abolition admitted fully the iniquity of the 

practice, and, notwithstanding, refused to concur in setting it aside, 

because the interests of commerce would be deranged. ‘Lhe neces- 

sities of France, under the present circumstances, are much greater 
than those of England: and notwithstanding, that country positively 

engages to effect in five years, a measure which we could not accom- 

plish in fourtimesthe space. Every one knows that France without 

colonies, can have littl commerce, and without African constitutions, 

those colonies will be of little profit to her; for Spanish craclty and 
revolutionary ferocity have nearly annihilated, in many islands, both 
the indigenous and the imported population, How theréfore is the 
cultivation to be conducted ? If by asking France to forgo the Slave 
Trade, Great Britain means to understand that France is not to avail 
herself of the services of the African, she asks a favour which France 
neither can por will grant. The crown of France at this moment has 
it not in its power to accede tosuch ar. quest ; for the interests of its 
own merchants, particularly those of St. Domingo, must be attended 
to. If even a nominal consent should be given, the k1nG would be 
under the necessity of conniving at an illicit trade, carried on under 
foreign flags, which the friend of humanity knows well would be 
pregnant with many more horrors than an open and aliowed com- 
merce Great Britain also, would lay herself open to the imputation 
of meanly wishing, under colour of preventing the Slave Trade, to 
anaibilate the rising commerce of a rival nation. The feelings of 
Lovis the XVIIIth would also be put to the severest trial; for to the 
unparalleled difficulties with which he is surrounded, would be added 
those which must arise from an earnest endeavour to adjust the inte- 
rests of his own subjects with the attention due to a power to whom 
he feels many obligations. The question of abolition may be placed 
ina still more imporiant point of view, with reference to the inte- 
rests of the allied cause ; for, if the mercantile interest in France 
should be really disgusted, that disgust, added to the military discon 
tent, which certainly prevails partially in Europe, might shake the 
re-establishment of the Boursons, and the cause of that family is 
how the cause of Great Britain. 

Under these difficult emergencies, the real philanthropist will take 
that course which, on the whole, he thinks will conduce most to the 
interests of humanity ; and he will not purchase repose for a part, 
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at the expense of the most numerous and feeling classes of huma 
society. Far from wishing to excite popular enthusi sm and prejy 
dice, he would endeavour to allay public clamour ; because the judg. 
ment, the temper, and the spirit of resource, which can find a remedy 
for human necessities, is lost in that clamour, and becomes incapable 
of exerting itself with effect. 

It is to be hoped that the British public will suffer the real spirit of 
philanthropy to direct it on this occasion, and that it will not suffer 
itself to be deluded by the semblance of humanity. The plain 
object of Great Britain is to prevent human suffering. The object 
of France is to obtain the assistance of the African; and it would be 
unjust to her to suppose that she would not undergo many incon. 
veniencies in order to set aside as far as possible, any improper usage; 
and it would be equally unjust to Great Britain to suppose ber so 
bigotted to any particular mode, or so dictatorial as not to listen to any 
arrangement which shall really prevent that sutfering, and at the same 
time secure to France the assistance of negroes. Why, there. 
fore, should the two objects be considered as incompatible ? and 
cannot two of the most enlightened Governments on earth unite their 
incalculable and inexhaustible resources in order to obtain the object 
of their mutual wishes? Surely the French Government might secure 
to itself the Jabours of the African without any violation of the rights 
of humanity, and might convert into limited and reasonable servitude 
that state which has, hitherto, been unconditional and illegal slavery. 
Great Britain might lend the influence she has justly acquired with the 
natives for this purpose, aud become herself the guarantee of the 
conditions under which it takes place ; why should not the intercourse 
which takes place between the Negro and the European be as well 
regulated as that which takes place between the British subject and 
the East Indian? This intercourse between Africa and Europe has 
hitherto been stained with blood and crime, because private indi 
viduals have been suffered to act for themselves, without the controul 
of their governments, and each man has consulted his avarice and his 
selfish interests ; but a well regulated connection might be established 
between Africa and the Colonies, of which the first principle should 
be, that no interested individual should have any concern in it, under 
pain of felony, and the Government of the countries should alone be 
suffered to take part in procuring cultivators for the Colonies, should 
regulate and ordain laws for the whole of the commerce ; and the 
parties engaging themselves should be considered during the existence 
of the eng igement, as a species of State Apprentice or Crown Vassal, 
or as men eulisted for civil servige ; they should possess fixed rights, 
and have proper guardians allowed them. Why should it be supposed 
that Africa should be ex2mpted from the common laws of our nature, 
or that the usual causes which excite men to emigrate or seek fora 
change of situation in other countries, should not operate on them? 
[t is not sceptical to suppose, that without any violation of free will, 
or the having recourse to any unfair means, asupply of Negroes may 
be obtained for the French Colonies; and that the same or similar 
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means which civilized Governments have recourse to, in order to fill 
their various departments, might be adopted wth effect in Africa. 
The civilized has always temptations to offér to the uncivilized man, 
which the latter has seldom the wish to refuse ; and it does not 
necessarily follow that any unfair advantage should be ‘taken of his 
weakness. Noexcuse can be pleaded for a being, wlio Violates every 
nioral tie, in order to render a savage industrious : but it is a real 
benefit to mankind, and to the savage himself, to make him so without 
injury to his feelings ; and fair artifiee is allowable for that purpose. 
The ideas and sentiments which lawful industry produces, form the 
distinction between the man and the savage ; and the person who can 
find employnvent for any portion of the human species, deserves well 
of mankind. IH, in the one extreme, it is unjust to force the African 
into slavery, on the other, it is highly advantageous to reclaim a 
savage from a state of nature ; and, upon’ the whole, many descrip- 
tions even of slavery are preferable to that state. Except in particu- 
lar districts, to which European. treatment has extended, the African 
has either no employment, or is employed in mischief: his passions 


and circumstances either lead him to prey or others, or to become - 


himself their prey ; and any tolerably regulated system, which shall 
introducehira tothe religion, and civilization of Europe, is far preferable 
to any native resources he may possess ; and in being removed for a 
time from his own country when young, he is more likely to reap the 
full advantage of European improvement, than amongst his own con- 
nections. It does not appearto be the fact, that the Africans are 
generally attached to their native climate: there are in every un- 
civilized country too many turbulent and discontented spirits, to 
admit of the repose which a civilized kingdom enjoys ; and a perpetual 
state of civil war produces resentment rather than attachment. The 
African tribes are, generally speaking, in much the same state in 
which the Europeans themselves existed fourteen or fifteen centuries 
ago; and all historians record, that the difficulty consisted in attach- 
ing them to their native soil, rather than inducing them to leave it. 
Experience of ill usage may probably have alarmed the African ; but 
uninfluenced by this impression, ambition, caprice, love of novelty, 
avarice, or a perception of the advantages of European life, will impel 
him to emigrate from his native soil, and, under due regulation, the 
emigration will be highly beneficial to all parties. These motives, in 
conjunction with the disorders of a bad and ignorant government, will 
always afford an abundance of persons willing to supply the Colonies, 
provided they could be secure of proper treatment, and an ultimate 
return. If the recollection of former injuries inflicted by the Slave 
Trade should have, as probably it has done, broken their confidence, 
the influence of Britain, who might guarantee their rights, could. be 
exerted effectually to restore it; and the African might be taught, 
that he would experience in the West Indies only a treatment similar 
tothat his countrymen received at Sierra Leone, 

Both natural justice, and especially the Christian religion, forbi¢ 
that horrible mode of forcing buman industry, which obtained under 
M 2 
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the Slave Trade. Bishop Horsley has most ably pointed out the clay 
of crimes under which the Scriptures have ranked this peculiar atrocity, 
and proves, that under the appellation of man-stealing, it has been 
expressly forbidden in the New Testament. But it should also be 
recollected, that the Old Testament is full of examples, in which 
limited slavery is tolerated ; and the Mosaic code appears more intent 
on modifying and mitigating slavery, than in direcily pholishing that 
condition, Even the precepts of the Gospel touch very delicately and 
carefully upon any of the long existing and general relations of life, 
Tis laws act through a different chann el: ; and on all occasions, they 
infuse a spirit of humanity into old Jnstitutions, which cures the 
mischief, by changing the principles on which they are administered ; 
and the spirit of christianity leaves, in truth, ma ob but the nam e of 
them remaining. The wisdom of this proceeding, as it regards the 
subordination of life, and the industry which springs from it, is ap. 
parent ; for the advantages of industry are so great, both to the state 
and to the individual himself, that any tolerable system, under which 
it can go forward, is better than none at all. The bulk of mankind are 
also naturally so restless, and disinclined to any solid application, that i 
is an affair of the utmost difficulty to say, in all ciccumstances, under 
what form of government that industry shall be rendered productive to 
the human species. Under no government that has ever existed, has 
the exertion of industry been made quite consistent with the free 
will of the party ; and the different degices of freedom will be gene 
rally proportionate to the real inteiligence or religion of those con 


cerned. It would be an employment highly consistent with the & 


dignity of two intelligent and enlightened governments, if they 
would turn their attention to the great truths, as (hey apply to the 
present question; and in the spirit of conciliation and unfeigned 
philanthropy, adopt some sysiem which should secure the service 
which tbe one nation requires, and the liberty and happiness which 
both are doubtless desirous to establish for the African. This system 


might, in its ultimate consequences, embrace the future cultivation § 


of Africa as well asthe West Indies. The present moment is pect 
liarly favourable to such an arrangement. All cold relations between 
France aud Africa ave completely annihilated. Every connection 
must be reformed ; and each party is free to form them at¢cording t 
its judgment, and upon the most approved principles. The moment 
also au establishment of this nature became unnecessary, it might 0 
withdrawn. The resources of the two governments are suffic ent 
furnish every requisite, The great principle upon which the inter 
course should be established, should be, that no individual should be 
permitted to interfere ia it from the first to the last stage ; that ne 
interested motives should tempt those concerned to commit injuries 
which have formerly taken place. The mode of obtaining the Aft 
cans might be strictly defended, and the inducement held out to them 
to enter the service as strictly regulated as the modes and rewards fot 
enlistment, and men of honour and probity might be appointed # 
guardians to investigate the diierent cases, and see that no ouirag 
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should be inflicted on the rights or feelings of any individuals. The 
passage to the colonies might be regulated by the government, and 
our men of war might be (if it should be necessary) permitted to be 
used. ‘Ibis purpose, rather than lie rotting in harbour for the governs 
ment should continue to extend its protection to the negro on his 
arrival in the colony. The merchant might receive him as a state 
apprentice, and the rights and reciprocal duties of botb parties might 
be strictly ascertaine!. The merchant might pay a sum of money 
for each African, which money should be the property of the negro, 
and be guaranteed by the government. ‘This money should be appli- 
cable to his necessities in case of sickness, infirmity, or old age, and 
at the end of a certain number of years, the African should have an 
allotment of land assigned to him, either in his native land, or in 
the colonies ; part of the money might be allowed him to stock his 
farm, and the 1emainder be preserved for him asa pension for his old 
age. These, and many other similar advantages might be secured to 
the African, if the governments alone are suffered to interfere, and 
their protection under every stage of the intercourse is extended to 
him, as itis to their own subjects, under particular circumstances. It 
is not necessary to enter here further into particulars, but merely to 
lay down this simple and general sketch, and leave the fi' ‘ng of it 
up to those who possess local knowledge, and a more intimate know< 
ledge of the subject. But it is apprehended there is nothing hinted 
at which could not be easily effected, and no one difficulty that the 
intelligence and resourees of the government could not remove. This 
plan unquestionably will require money, talent, and vigilance to give 
it its proper aciion. But if the real intention of Great Britain be, 
as it doubtless is, to diminish human suffering, and she feels as 
strongly as she appears to do, she wiil cheerfully demonstrate to the 
world the sincerity of those feelings, by her willingness to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to the general satisfaction of all parties. When 
she presses the abolition of the Slave Trade, it is her duty to offer 
some other unexceptionable mode of obtaining cultivators for the 
French colonies, if human ingenuity can suggest any mode; and 
when she consults the interests of humanity, she ought to open her 
eyes to the increased sutlering which the slave will most surely 
undergo, through the means of an illicit trade, conducted through 
neutral flags, which neither crown perhaps will be enabled to. prevent 

and that there will be on the whole less suffering by acting on a sys= 
tem of weli-reguiated expediency than of strict rule of right. In 
every country, private capital, when once embarked in any adventure, 
8 Not so easily withdrawn. Governments can adopt any measures 
respecting capita] which they may chuse to adopt, and it would be 
certainly more politic in them to dosomething, than to leave private 
adventurers to do every thing which they wish not to be done. Perhaps 
no governments had ever so great a number of honourable and trusty 
officers unemployed, as ai the conclusion of the present war, who 


woald cheerfully assist in promoting any plans which might diminish: 


suffering. Happily this great question seems likely to be 
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placed under the protection of a hero, whose humanity is full equal 
to his courage, and whose fine temper can control, and bring every 
feeling to bear with its proper force on this subject. But there is no 
small danger, that in the interval between the present moment and its 
final dec.sion, party will eudeavour to raise so strong a clamour against 
all conciliiting measures, that both ambassadors and ministers wall be 
hurried on by this feeling, and have no power independent of this 
overbearing cry. A great deal of mistaken conception, false reason. 
ing, and party prejudice, seem already to have prepared the way for 
this kind of tyranny. Mr. WitBervorce, acting on this occasion, 
as he has always done, like the friend of man, skilfully treed the 
question. from all party considerations, and simply obtained a vote of 
the ‘House of Commons, to request the crown to interfere for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. Every well-wisher to the weltare of 
man must be pleased with the unanimous vote which he obtained ; 
bat the opposition take another course, and seem determined that the 
question shall produce mischief, and be connected with the admi- 
nistration. Aware of the noble and strong enthusiasm of the country 
on this subject, they wish to make it the stepping stone to public 
confidence and power ; in order to produce this effect, much violence 
and misrepresentation is used, and the most undeserved censure and 
calumpy is heaped upon Ministry, and particularly upon my Lord 
CastLereaGu, who has, by his unparalleled exertions, deserved 
the gratitude of bis country. This language is a real injury to 
the country; for if men, who really serve the public with their 
utmost energies, are to meet with abuse where they merit ape 
plause, men of intelligence and feeling will not unde:take to serve 
those who treat them with such ingratitude. Ministers have not 
only done all they could, bat have really obtained more than they 
had any right to ask ; and it may be easily proved from the simplest 
principles, ihat those who blame them confound the plainest distines 
tions of tight.and wrong. ‘These unjust censures proceed froma 
proud, dictatorial, and half instructed spirit of morality, which, in 
its impetuous arrogance, confounds the duties of God and man, and 
in the haughtiness of that spirit assumes to itself aright of inquisition 
that belongs more properly to the powers of Heaven than those of 
man, and which is unfriendly to the repose of mankind. It is the 
office of the deity to dictate both to man aad to nations the treat- 
ment they shall adopt towards every part of the human species. But 
it is presuMpticn in any party, or any person, to dictate under cit 
cumstances, where their own immediate interests are not concerned, 
to any independent individual whatever ; still less ought they to dics 
tate to an.equal and high spirited nation. It is inconsistent, either 
with the daws of wature or of nations, that any state should involve 
its own subjects in contentions, and probably in warfare, in order to 
secure those who have no natural claim to their protection. Neither 
doves religion allow the shedding of human blood on occasions which 
do not relate tothe nghts or interests of the state which rashly inter- 
feres, or permit the horrors of war to be entailed on our own country; 
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in order to prevent horrors of another description from being introdu- 
ced amongst some other portion of the human species with whom 
neither nature nor friendship has closely connected us. That code of 
morality deserves little praise which would impel one nation to over- 
step in one instance the rights of humanity, in order to avenge the 
treach of them which another vation may commit in some remote 
corner of the w.rld. If Great Britain should really act On this ex- 
travagant policy, she would become a species of political Quixote: 
nevertheless, not only the ignorant and headstrong seem te think the 
country should act on these absurd principles, but even grave and 
enlightened senators are infected with the enthusiasm so powerfully, 
that they are blind to the confusion they create. Mr. Whitbread un- 
equivocally avows that he would rather have waged perpetual war than 
signed any treaty in which the slave trade should have been tolerated 
even for amoment; and The Morning Chronicle makes my Lord 
Grenville use the following expressions, which are not only extra- 
érdinary iv their signification, but also in their tendency to produce 
incalculable mischief; and it is to be regretted that a measure which 
has the best interests of humanity for its avowed object, should be 
made the means of introducing maxims and conduct which may be 
highly prejudical to the country and to the civilized world. That 
Nobleman on this occasion is made to say—‘‘ That he is deeply 
afflicted that the Great Seal should be disgraced by being affixed to 
a treaty, containing a stipulation for the revival of that inhuman 
traffic ; but I will say, that though the treaty has even received that 
sanction, such a stipulation is a public wrong, and the nation is not 
bound by the promise, in as much as no promise can be binding 
founded in manifest and public injustice and inhumanity.” To the 
sovereign is wisely entrusted by the principles of the constitution, 
the conduct of every negotiation, and equally wise is it considered, 
that to a treaty sanctioned by the seal of the sovereign, the public 
faith is pledged. But there may be cases in which, even when the 
seal is put to‘a treaty, Parliament may be called upon to interfere. 
It is to this principle of interference that we owe it, that the house 
of Brunswick now sits on the throne. To put an extreme case, 
but which is nevertheless perfectly applicable ; suppose that of a 
negotiator wo should have ceded the island of Ireland, would it 
not be the imperative duty of Parliam nt in that case to prevent the 
execution of so discraceful and injurious a cession? Many cases 
may be put of a similar nature, all tending to shew the duty of 
Parliament to interfere.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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For the Anti, obin Review. 


On the present State of Shipbuilding in Great Britain, and the 
advantages of the Owners of India-built ships over the Owners of 
British-luilt ships, with the objections to the Bill now lefore Par- 
liament, respecting India shipping. 


Great Britain, 


The decrease of ship-building in Great Britain, will appear by the 
official account referred to in the margin*, before which+ there was 
not any regular return of the ship-building in this country. 

Ships. Tons. 

In 1788, there were built in Great Britain.... 935 91,543 

In_1 809, do. stan, Ser 46,657 





Decrease 488 44,886 





The ships built in Great Britain in the following years cannot be 
accurately shewn, as, the accounts were burnt at the custom-house, 
but it is presumed onthe average of these years, namely, 

13810 
1811 

18t2 
1813 

If so, the decrease of ship building in Great Britain, as compared 
with 1788, will be about 21,500 tons. 

It is to be be regretted, that mere correct dataare not afforded by the 
official accounts, which contain the nuiwnher of the tonnage of vessels 
of all sizes built in Great Britain, from three tons and upwaids ; con- 
sequently include river craft of all descriptions in Great Britain, 
By the 26th Geo. III. c 69, sec. 3, ‘‘ every ship or ves-el having a 
déck, ur being of the burthep of 15. tons or upwards, is required to 
bé registered :” and from the Jength of the war and the increase of 
ctaft on the rivers, 4 much grealer number of them are registered 
now than formerly, in order to obtain protection from the impress, of 
the persons appointed masiers, &c. of them, by which means the 
gross amount of tonnage is hépt up with out any increase of the num- 
ber of the average-sized ships fur the merchants’ service, to shew which 
there should be an account of the several classes built in different 
yeais, and then the pablic would be able to form a correct judgment 
of the siate of the navigation of the kingdom; that is, of the ships 
employed in the merchants’ service from 150 to 400 tons. The ships 
built exceeding that tonnage being comparatively, few in number. 


they did not exceed 70,000 tons annually. 


London. 


The decrease of ship-building in the port of London will appear 
by the oficial aceounts referred to in the margin. 


— ——__-——_—  _ - _-- - SSS SS 


a, 





* Sessions, 1314. See page 76, Table 3, of the Minutes of 
Eviience printed by th order of the select committee of the House 
of Commons on ludia shipping. 

t¢ See 26, Geo. 3. e. 60, 


- 
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Tens, 
In 1788 were built, of all -izes oSeee 10.009 
In 1809.... ot add BES 4 602 


_ -—-~ 


Decrease ¢ 12,307 
In 1813, (it appears by an official account signed 
by Mr. Willoughby, deted the 36th day of 
April, 1814), there were only built, of all 
sizes, in the portof Lendon.............. 


1,5i1 





Making the decrease, as compared with 1788... 49 15,188 
i ----- oo 

In 1814, There is not yet one ship or vessel building on the 
Thames. 

The decrease of ship-building in the port of London is further il- 
Justrated by the following abstract of ships built in the Thames for 
the East India Company’s service from 1794, when India-built ships 
were first admitted to registry. 

Ships. Tons, 

From 1795 ) Both inclusive, there were built inthe | 

to \ port of London, for the East Inia }77 
1604/2 Company's service, ... 20+ ee. wee 
1805 

to } oun inclusive, in ditto, for ditto...... 21 22,590 
1813 


76,127 


Decrease of building of Fast Indiamen. in — ‘ 
Thames since 1804...... sa 56 | 53,537 





India-luilt Ships. 


In 1794; the first India-built ship was admitted to registry in 
London Ships. Tons 
From that time to March 1813, there were 

of those ships admitted to registry } 76 | 47,475 
From March 1813, to Slst March 1814, flo.} 1 


namely, in one yeals......eceescseeee 9,443 


87 | 56,918 
From the 31st March 1814, to 29th May 1814, ditto, 5 2,425 





—? 


u9,343 


portof London......,..-.. errry T 





Total India-built ships admitted to registry in the} g2 


There are other India-built ships-now in the river Thames not yet 
admitted to registry, and more are expected in the next fleet. 

It may be correctly observed, that the above account does not in- 
elude al] the India-built ships which have arrived in London from 
India and China, as many were admitted to entry under the tempo- 
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rary acts of the 35th Geo. III. c. 115, and 42d Geo. III. c. 20, and 
afterwards returned to India without béing admitted to registry here. 
Many of these ships which have been admitted to registry have 
been employed in the general trade of the country; indeed their 
tonnage will shew they were not all of a size to be employed by the 
East India Company. Many of them are in the West India trade, 
others in the transport service, and recently some of them have 
been taken up to carry convicts to Botany Bay.—These observations 
are not meant to convey any disapprobation of the latter employment 
of them, but only to shew how India-built ships have interfered 
with the general ship-building of Great Britain, 
Ships. Tons. 
The decrease of the general ship- 
wis building of Great Britain <a | 
Great Britain. been shewn to bea fall off, i 


compared with 1788; of...... 


488 44,886 





And the decrease of the building 
in the port of London, since 
1804, of East Indiamen, as 56 53,537 
compared with the preceding 
10 years, to be a fall off. ... of 


London.. .. 








That the ship-builders in the port of London relied on the building 
for the trade to [ndia and China, and noé on building for the merchant- 
service, it is only necessary to observe, that in 19 years from 1795 
to 1812, both inclusive, there were built (inclusive of East India- 
men) in the river Thames, 542 ships, sloops, and craft, averaging only 
76 tons each, 

‘ Ships. Tons, 
Whilst the increase of the India-built ships ad- 

mitted to registry siuce 1704, is,... ep soe } 92 Aa 
exclusive of the number of the ships built in India, which have ar- 
rived in London and returned to Asia since 1794, under the tem- 
porary acts before mentioned. 

It is presumed, that after this correct exposition of the actual state 
of ship-building in Great Britain since the admission of India-built 
ships to register, it will not be denied that they bave serionsly in- 
terfered with the general ship-building of this country, as the India 
tonnage admitted to registry exceeds the difference or fall off in the 


building here. 





ENGLISH OAK TIMBER. 


The evidence adduced on this subject before the select committee 
having completely established the fallacy of the assertion, that there 
has been a scarcity of oak timber in Great Britain, and dispelled the 
delusion which had been so sery improperly propagated and kept up 
in that respect, it is only considered necessary to shew that the 
sonsumpiion of oak timber for all parpgpes, of ship-building, both 
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naval and commercial, has been greatly exaggerated, and is small in 
comparison with that at which it has been estimated. 


Oa?—-for the Navy builtin the King’s Yards, 
The following is the accounts of oak timber and plank exPgNDsD 


in the King’s yard- since 1803. 
Oak Timber. 


1809 C 

1810..:06 cers 270t4 
ISl lw cccces 25552 
1612........ 34403 


—w—a_2-- 


10 years 285.764 


ABSTRACT. 


Annual average con- 
sumption of oak 
SUES. 0 < a5-0'tes 

Ditto, plank...... 10,000 

Total average annual 
consumption of 
timber and plank 
for the navy in the 


King’s Yards... . 


38,576 


28,576 lds. 


Oak P'ank and Thickstuff. 
| ‘The return from the Navy 
| Otfice, dated 19th May, 1814, 
including toreign as well as Eng- 
lish oak plank and thickstuff. A 
correct estimate of the latter can- 
not be made; it is however 
thong!it it_ may be fairly stated at 
10,000 loads of English oak plank 
and thickstuff per annum, the 
total quantity of foreign and 
English being for these years 
Plank,.,... 100,908 Ids. 
Thickstuff.. 51,450 








10 years 


152,358 


Annual average } 15,235 
consumption 

Estimate of English 
plank 

Ditto, Foreign plank 


. 10,000 
5,235 





Total 15,235 


Oak—-for the Navy built in the Private Yards. 


The annual consumption of oak timber for ships of war built in 
the private yards may be carrectly estimated at 20,000 loads. 
Oak—for Ships and Vessels of all sixes built in the Merchants’ Service. 
' The number of ships, vessels, and river craft of ali sizes built and 
registered in Great Britain in 22 years; that is, 

From 1788 to 1809, both inclusive, were 


Ships 
15,142 


ee 


Average annual building 688 


Tons 
1,677,068 


76,230 


And it having been proved that for ships and vessels of all sixes for 


the general trade of the country a load and a quarter of English oak 
timber might be fairly estimated to a ton of the ship or vessel's 
burthen, though elm, beech, and other timber are likewise used im 
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the construction of them. The annual consumption of English oak 
timber for the general building of merchant ships in Great Britain 
for the above period is estimaied, on an average, at 95,212 loads. 
Of this a very small proportion is large timber, as very few ships, 
compared to the whole number built, exceed 400 tons burthen, 
Loads 
So that—For the navy in the King’s yards it requires 
annually, of English oak timber, includ- p 38,576 
ing plank and thickstuff, is - - 


For the navy built in the private yards, ph 20,000 

nually, since 1803 - - . 
And for the merchants’ service about - Q5,242 
- ee 


Together total annual consumption of oak 
timber and plank for the navy and mer- > 153,818 
chants’ service auring a period of war 





Although the annaal consumption of oak timber in Great Britain 
for the use of the navy has been estimated, exclusive of repairs, by 


the commissioners of woods and forests at . - 83,149 loads, 
And by Mr. Money, the superintendant of marine at Bombay, 
at - . - : - - 100,000 loads, 


who does not hesitate to compute the quantity consumed for the 
King's and the Merchants’ Service at the enormous quantity of 270,000 
loads per annum ! ! 

This last reference is made to shew the extreme exaggeration 
resorted to on this subject. It, however, must prove highly grati- 
fying to the public, to find that no scarcity of oak timber, for the 
purposes of ship-building, has existed, or does now exist, or will 
hereafter exist, if a fair and reasonable return is allowed to the LANDED 
PROPRIETORS to induce them to continue in future the same care 
and protection of their woods as have beeh shewn during the last 25 
years. 

The evidence on this interesting subject is to be found in’ the 
printed minutes of this session; namely, 

P. 127. Mr. Isaat Sparrow. P.259. . Mr. Ed. Ellis. 


149. Mr. James Alexander. 207. . Mr. B. Castledine. 
161. Mr. W. Driver. 300. . Mr. Bull. 

185. Mr, J. Kershaw. 306. . Mr. J. Reed: 

203. Mr. 'T. Alexander. 309. . Mr. I. Barnard, 

215. Mr. A. Driver. 310... Mr. R. Harvey. 

239. Mr. C. Richardson. 321, &c. Mr. Wicken, Mr. Rag 
249. Mr. W. Preston. mage, and others. 


From which it is evident that even the home counties are by no means 
exhausted, but contain within them a progressive succession of fine 
oak timber, fit for all the purposes of ship-building, and squal to 
supply annually (with care and jud.ment with reference to succeeding 
years) all the wants of the |endon market and the eastern yards, 


including Portsmouth, of his majasty ; the western yards being mostly 
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supplied from. the Welch and western counties: that is, as to both 
divisions, inclusive of the quantity drawn annually from the king’s 
forests for the public service. And since the adoption ot the plan of 
Mr. Sepping's, one of the commissioners of the navy, of constructing 
74-gun ships with the same sized timber which is paca in the building 
ef frigates, no apprelension need be entertaincd in future of the want 
of large sieaber 5 it being his opinion that 74-gun ships built of that 
sized fimber, are as strong and more deralila than when built of larger 
and older timber. 

The quantities of oak timber, proved by the witnesses before the 
committee to be now fit for cutting in the counttes to which they 
spoke, great part of which they said require -d to be cut to forward ihe 
succession, may be estimated fairly at 398.430 loads, and to be 
worth, including lop, top, and bark, at Tal. per load, the sum of 
4,781,160/. 

This quantity is exclusive of the other woods they mentioned, and 
of which they could not form any estimate, and does not include 
ornamental timber. 

Many other witnesses were ready, and would have been addaced to 
prove the abundance of oak timber fit for ship-building in other 
counties, but the counsel for the English ship-builders considered the 
case in this respect to be proved beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
The counties to which this evidence would have applied are Glouces- 
tershire, Shropshire, Flintshire, Montgomeryshire, Derbyshire, Ware 
wickshire, Worcestershire, Cheshire, Nottingha umshire, Oxford- 
shire, &c. 


It may be proper to observe, that the annual quantity of oak timber 
required for building five Indiamen of 5,400 tons in the river Thames, 
is only 8,100 loads; namely, 

6,075 loads of 40 feet and upwards, meeting 55 feet. 
2,025 loads of timber, at 80 feet meeting. 


Total 8,100 loads at the rate of a load anda half of timber to-a 
ton, that being the quantity of timber allowed to 
a ton for ships of large dimensions. 

‘Surely so small! a quantity of large timber ought not to have given 
rise to the allegation that it was necessary to abandon the building of 
large ships in this country from the scarcity of oak timber. It is 
now, however, evident, the building establishments on the Thames 
cannot be maintained unless they continue to have inlervening employ- 
ment, namely, the building of large ships for the India and China 
trade as formerly, for it is alledged they are not to build any more 
large ships forthe navy- The East India company, who have the 
monopoly of the China trade, and still retainthe greatest proportion 
of the India trade, cannot, with any semblance of reason, object to 
this proposition. 

NAVY. 

To shew the importance of the private ship-building establishments 

ef England to the empire, it is only necessary to state, that of the 
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existing navy on the 7th April, 1813, the following ships were built 


in the private yards : 
‘Lhird rates 
Fourth 
Fitth ‘ 
Sixth 


Sloops rigged as ships iz - 56 


Ns aa te ee 
; at 

. 100 

51 


Ditto as brigs : ; _ «a -437 
Brigs and other smaller vessels ° ~ 197 


Total ships and vessels of war built in the pe 537 


vate yards 


Exclusive of the repairs 
pressing emergencies been 


of the navy, which have on ‘gas aon and 
done in the private yards in the river 


Thames, especially in 1805, when the repairs were performed within 
a shorter period of time than was ever known ; for 9 ships of the line 
were thoroughly repaired in a few of them, and sent tosea in less than 


4 months. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRECEDING ACCOUNT. 


Ships and Vessels of War 


63 
48 
22 
23 


Luilt in the Private Yards in the River 
Thames. 
Estimated Tonnage. 
Third rates 105,629 
Fifth rates 45.497 
Sloops 6,680 
Brigs 3,800 


Total River built 156 Ships and Vessels 161,616 Tons, 


Ships and Vessels of War tuilt in the Private Yards at THE 


28 
7 
57 
202 
34 
54 


eee 


Total Outport built, 382 


Total in the River 156 
Total at the Outports 332 


——— ot 


Grand Total 538 


ee 


Ourports- 


Estimated Tonnage. 
Third rates 47,252 
Fouth rates 7.350 
Fifth rates 51,035 
Sixth rates 71,122 
Sloops 10.997 
Gun Brigs 9,195 
Ships and Vessels 197.851 Tons. 
Ships and Vescels 161,615 
Ships and Vessels 107.851 Tons. 


Ships and Vessels 359 407 Tons, 


ee eee 
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DURATION. 

It appears from the preceding account, which was presented to the 
House of Commons, in April, 1613, of the king’s ships which were 
built in the private yards in London and at the outports, that of them 
there were in service in March 1814, according to Steel's List, the 
following ships Luilt within the periods after mentioned. 

From 


— 
Both inclusive : Q Ships. 
40 
gy 
‘ Both inclusive ‘ A8 Ships. 
1783 
ey 
Both inclusive . : 31 Ships. 
1903 
g? og 
\ Both inclusive : ° 68 Ships. 
1801 
vo 
Sof Beth inclusive ‘ ° 91 Ships. 
1803 


Both inclusive . ; 283 Ships. 
ei ‘ 
Ships included in the above ; 
account since lost } 8 Ships. 


i eeteenenaell 


Total 538 Ships. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE PRECEDING SHIPS OF WAR. 


The following abstract of the preceding accounts shews the present 
state of the ships of war built in the private yards. 
Thames built/Out Port built 
Ships. Ships. 





(i. e. March, 1814) of all ages, includ- 
ing new ships ready for service. 

Shipsin ordinary, and employed as pri- 
son, receiving, hospital, and guard ships, 6a 
&c. &e. including a few which cannot 
be traced, supposed to be lost or taken. 


101 $190 


Ships at sea and actually employed 





156 382 
156 











Total 558 ships. 
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SHIPWRIGHATS. 
Shipwrights bred in the Private Yards, and now employed in the King’s 
Yards. 
Men. | Apprenticed in the Private | Apprenticed in the King's 
Total 3,789 Yards. 2.197 Yards. 1,592 
ABSTRACT.—Men. 
From the Private Yards . 2, HG pe avy Office Account. 
From the King’s Yards ; 3% 1,592 dated 29 April, 1814. 


Majority from the Private Yds. ~ 605 Men. 


mee 
. - 


REVENUE. 

The effect on the public revenue by extending the employment of 
India built ships, and allowing them (for the purposes of the trade 
to«nd from Indie and China, to the United Kingdom, and to all the 
intermediate places within the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, which is the olject of the Bill now before Parliamant) the 
privileges of British registry, is apparent by the following quotation 
from the evidence of Charl-s Hampden Turner, Esq. 

‘* What is the average number of ships employed by the company 
within the last five years ? 

‘* From 16 to 17 ships of 1000 to 1200 tons ; 14 ships from 700 
to 1000 tons, and 16 sl.ps from 500to 700 tons: Then, supposing 
those ships to be replaced by ships from this country, or supposing 
them to be annually outfitted in this country, it would require 1375 
tons of hemp, and 3300 barrels of tar to make 1650 tons of cordage, 
which is the quantity required. It would require 170 tons of flax, 
and 50 tons of hemp for the sail cloth; and there are a variety of 
other articles. The duty paid to governmeut upon the hemp and flax 
would be thirteen thousan i six hundred pounds !” 

If such is the result on the amount of the tonnage employed only 
by the East India Company, what may fairly be considered the loss 
of revenue on the quantity of tonnage to be employed generally in 
the trade to and from India, it being evident from the evidence of 
Abel Chapman, Esq. Jobn Paschal Larkins, Esq. and others, that 
if India-buiit ships are admitted to registry, as proposed by the bill 
now before parliament, the India trade will be wholly carried on in 
them and not in bomwe-)uilt ships; thus annih ilating at ence the 
a of the out-port lui.ders as weil as of those in ihe port of Lon- 

on. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The East India Company have evidently a powerfil inducement te 
encourage ship-buik ling in India. IJtis clea'ly proved by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Morice, one of their chief clerks, who was examined 
by Mr. Harsison, as follows : 
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Mr. Harrison. ‘ Have you known any instance of a vessel built 
in Bombay freighted by the company from Bombay to China, and 
froin China home? 

‘* No: Ido not recollect any instance of it, 

“¢ What has been the freight that has been paid for India built 
vessels that have brought home a cargo for the East India Company 
from China? 

It has varied, I think, from 1gl.to 16 guineas; that is, from 
Canton. 

«« Have the East India Company,ever freighted vessels from 
Bengal or Hombay direct to Englaud of that description without let- 
ting them go to Canton first ? 

** One ship they have. 

«¢ What vessel was that ? 

« The Castle Huntley. 

« What freight did they pay per ton for that vessel ? 

*€ To the best of my recollection 19) : 

*€ Was that a vessel chartered to begin her voyage from England ? 
She was built at Bengal to go out from this country on six 
voyages. 

Committee. ‘* Had she full freight fron?Canton ? 

‘* From Bengal she had full freight; she was fully laden by the 
eompany. 

Mr. Harrison. ‘* When did she come home ? 

*€ She came homie in 1813. 

‘ Was she a 1200 ton vessel ? 

** She was. 


‘* The fre'ght on that amounts to between two and three and twenty 
thousand pounds ; 2 


‘6 Yes. 

‘ Then am I to understand from one of your former answers, 
that the freight that this vessel earned home was in lieu of the allows 
ence that would have een given to the same vessel if she had been 
built in and sailed from England immediately ? 

“ Undoubtedly. 


The saving to the East India Company by the employment of 
India built ships i is thus shewn: 


«é 





The average rate of freight paid by the India omen y L.36 

on a British built ship of 1200 tons is, perton - : 
The fre ight paid by the Company or goods brought to 

England in an India-built ship on the Jirst voyage to 19 

Lon Jon 1 is about per ton, - - ee fee 

| ree 

Difference perton in favour of, or a saving to the com- 

pany of - . « - - - L. t7 
Which on an India-built ship of 1200 tons, amountsto, L. zu .J0 


To which add half freight on 300 tons surplus tonnage, L. 2,000 
And the saving of allowance for War Bu ildins 7 not eth to i 200 
the owners of India-built ships, for a s! hip of this si a 


No. 195, Vol. 47, September, 1814, N 
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Actual saving or profit to the East India Company ont £30,000 
the first voyage only to England ot an India-built ship, se 
Notwithstanding the advantage to the owners of India-built ships 

of this first freight to London, the ccntract freight paid by the coms 

pany for the subsequent siz veyoges of an IJndia-luilt ship is the 
seme as that which is paid for British-built ships, namely, trom Eng- 
land io India, &c. | 

The advautages of the owners of India ba'lt ships over the owners 
of British-built ships are, therefore, such as to preclide all ccimpe- 
tition, unless they are mare liable toa duty on their arrival in cach 
voyage in the United Kingdom ; and if further proofs is necessary in 
support of this allegation, it is only to refer to the evicence of Mr. 

Miccliell, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Gilmore, Mr. M‘Taggart, and others, 

who unequivocally shew that the owners of Brisish-(uilt ships can 

never expec! to particip. te in the India trade from the cheapness of 

Tidia-buiit ships, or to compete therein with the owners of the ships 

of foreign countries which are allowed to trade with British India. 

So that if the bill at present before parhameut passes inio a law as it 

now stands, it will create a monopoly in tavour of the /adra ship-luild- 

ers, more injurious to the general interests of the mother country than 
any former monopoly whatever. 


The effect of the Peace on the Ship-tuilding interests of Great Britain, 
That these importaut interests are not likely to experience any 
general relief by the ensuing peace, it is only necessary to state, that 
immediately after the war the toilowing ships will be discharged. 
Ships. | Tonnage. 
From the Transport service, - - 1017 | 274.675 
And from the service of the Navy Board 29 3,453 





Total, 1,046 | 278,128 





And these are exclusive of the small vessels belonging to the crown, 
which are usually sold at the termination of a war. The whole of 
this enormous tonnage will, therefore, merge in the general trade 
of the coun ry, and preclude for mapy years to come apy general 
ship- building in Great Britain, 

Ot the probable durability of these ships, it is only requisite to 
quote ithe evidence of Mr. Fearna}], the surveyor for the Transport 
Board. 

** Y u are acquainted with the ships in the transport service ? 

x Fes, 

** What is the proportion of those ships that are likely to come inte 
the trace of the country ? 

* I should suppose seven eighths. 

*€ What is the condition of them generally ? 

** The general condition of the ships in the Transport service may 
be said to be zood 

4* Have most of them been repaired 2 





OMNdn, AR 2A eA eee 
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«© Many of them have. 

** How long do you think they would last ? 

« A- new ship i in the Transport service may be supposed fo last four 
and-twenty years, 

“« Is that the natural life of a ship ? 

«* IT should rather imagine it is im the Transport service. 

**« But none of those transports are new ships ? 

** Fery many of them were new, having only performed the 
voyage from the out-ports to the river Thames to be taken up as trans- 
ports. 

Under ali these circumstances it-is the opinion of well informed prac- 
tical men, that unless India-built ships are subject to a duty on their 
arrivals in the United Kingdom ; and the China trade is, in future, 
to be carried on in British-built ships; the great ship-building esta- 
blishments) must be abandoned from the want of employment: 
Therefore, the opening of the trade to India, instead of being an 
advantage to the nation, will be attended with the most injurious 
consequences, by its undermining and-destroying the means by which 
its naval power has. hither principally. been maintained and sup- 
ported. 

The ship-builders of Great Britain presume to think, they have 
equal claims on the attention of the legislature and government, with 
the limen and silk manufacturers ; and, therefore, they hope an equal 
protection will be extendedtothem. The political objections to the 
bill now before parliament are concisely, but impressively, stated in 
Mr. Harrison's speech. 

NAVAL STORES,—The Produce and Manufacture of India. 

To shew the competency of India to furnish naval stores of all 
déscriptions, such as masts, sails, cordage, iron and brass work, 
copper, &c. it is only necessary to refer to the minutes of evitlence 
taken before the committee of the whole House, on India affairs, 
in the last sessions, 1813. the testimony of the following persons, 
amongst many others not noticed, will be sufficient to satisfy the 
minds of all considerate and impartial persons of the truth of this 
assertion. 

Page of Minute of Page of Miuute of 

Evidence, 1813. Evidence, 1815. 

LordTeignmouth . . . . 1 JohnStracey, esq. . . . 18 
Lieut-Col. Sir John Malcolm 2,35 Thomas Sydenham, esq. . ib. 24 
Major-Gen. AlexanderKyd . 4 John Woolmore,esq. . .. 19 
Greme Mercer, esq. . . 5 Robert Morris, esq. » + . 27 
David Vanderheyden, esq. . ib. William Davies, esq. . 28 
Lestock Wilson, esq. . ~. 6 William Stanley Clark, esq. 34 
_ William Fairlie, esq. . . ib. Martin Lindsay, esq. . 37 

Col. Thomas Munro . . Q Thomas G. Murray, esq. 38 
Sir Charles W. Mallet, Bart. 11 James Horsburgh, esq. . 39 
Alexander Falconer, esq. . 12 Sir G. J. Staunton, bart. 4c 
Thomas Cockburn, esq. .. 14 Daniel Beale, esq. . . «~ ib, 
Charles Buller, esq. . - . 16 James Drummond, ¢sq. ib, 


WN 2 
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The evidence of these highly respectable. personages. has, been 
corroborated in the course of the examinations of this session, by 
several witnesses ; aud it appears, from the testimony of, Mr. Fagg, 
that copper may be supplied from Valparaiso, in Chili, at a considerable 
fess price than British copper ; and that the house of. trade with which 
he is connected, have already sent a ship from. this country. to South 
America, to load copper for Calcutta! ! Considerable quantities of 
this copper have been sold in England, and from. the, experiments 
made upon it, it was found to be of an excellent. quality, and fit 
for all the purposes to which copper applied. 


The Origin and Progress of India-tuilt Shipping. 

‘¢ The. first trace of this innovation is to be found in the proceedings 
of the East India Company in 1787. In that year, Mr. David Scott 
propesed to the directors to employ India-built ships, under an 
allegation that the British ships could not be supplied with freight out 
ward, ‘The proposal was rejected, as not less pernicious than the 
pretext by which it was supported was unfounded. 

‘* But, notwithstanding this repulse, the favourers, of the new 
project knew too weli the effects of perseverance to give up their pre 


tensions and their hopes. The late lord Melville, so long the oracle- 


on India affairs, espoused their cause, and in the years 1792 and 1793, 

the rejected plan was. again brought forward, recommended. in terms 
of specious generality, as being calculated to increase the exports of 
British manufactures and produce, and to bring home the fortunes of: 
individuals, At this time, perhaps, it had not been cleatly appre- 
hended by any but those who were most intimately in the secret, 
that the defined end of this project was to raise a rivalship in India, 
which should altogether prevent the exportation of al! those numer- 
ous and important British manufactures which are used in. the struc- 
tare and equipment of ships, and that the fortunes of individuals 
were to be brought home, not in specie, bills, or such goods as would 
contribute to the revenue, and extend. the. scope of mercantile in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, but in the shape of ships ready-lbuilt 
and equipped, to be.admitted to registry, and all the advantages of 


British-built vessels ; and thus to realize fortunes for the company’s: 


servauts in Asia, by the destruction of valuable establishments, and 
the ruin of meritorious individuals at home. 
“‘ Under the general impression above’ alluded to, a bill was pre 


pared, ‘ for allowing, for a limited time, the importation of goods, 


from India and China, and other parts, within the limits of the ex- 
clusive trade of the East India Company, in ships not British- 
built, norregistered as such; and for the exportation of goods frous 
Great Britain by the same ships, under certaiu restrictions.’ 

«« Justly alarmedsat the probable effects of such’ an innovation, al- 


though its altimate. objects were stil] concealed, the ship-builders in. 


the po:t of London, applied to government for protection, and re- 
ceived from Mr. Pitt and lord Melville (then Mr. Dundas) the most 
positive assurances that the measure should enly be limited and tem- 
porary. And, in fact, the act which afterwards passed, and is knows 
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asthe 35 Geo. III. c. 115, is limited in duration to the then existing 
war, and eighteen months after its termination, and contains some, 
though slight, restrictions. Indeed, the ship-builders could hardly 
contemplate the extension which has since been given to the plan of 
superseding their employment, when they fourtd the minds of both 
the great siatesmen they approached, impressed with the principle 
which lord Melville afterwards expressed in writing to them, when 
he said, ‘rite tance suies built for the service of the East India 
Company, have always appeared to me necessarily’ connected with 
THE PERMANENT INTERESTS of this country, in so far as they afford 
a steady and invariable employment to the ship. building interests of 
Great Britain, and, by that means, SECURE TO ITS NAVAL INTE- 
RESTS aready supply of workmen and manufacturers of ship-building 
materials, when the ealgences of the state may require ut. His lord- 
ship further said, that he gave it as his decided opinion, * That the 
whole of the China trade, an 1 the whole of the regular trade, of the 
East India Company, should, if possible, be carried on on/y in the 
ships of the description of those to whom he had just alluded.’ 

«‘ The security in which these declarations were calculated to lull 
the ship-builders, was increased by the rit tei of the East India 
Company, who, as a body, uniformly declared against the project 
for building ships in India, for the purpose of registry in England. 
They employed much research, and by their committee, drew up 
an able and luminous report on ‘the subject, in which, both by fact 
and argument, they disproved and refuted all the assertions and rea- 
sonings advanced in favour of the plan. They andertook this task 
in consequence of letters on the subject transmitted by Jord Melville ; 
and this correspondence was so conducted, that no doubt was en- 
tained by the ship-builders, that the statute of the 35th of the king 
would be permitted to expire at its appointed time, during the short 
peace of Amiens. To their great surprise, however, and without 
their having received the least intimation of the measure intended, an 
act reveived the royal assent on the 19th cf March, 1802, into which 
had been introduced a clause for continuing the effect of the former 
statute, during the whole term of the company’s charter. 

‘“« The passing of this act (42 Geo. ITI. c. 20.) was the more sur- 
prising, as it was Known that a commitiee of the directors of the 
East India Company were, at that lime, employed in drawing up a 
report on the private trade and on ship-building ; and a report very 
shortly afterwards appeared, dated the 25th March, 1802, contain- 
ing the decided and well-reasoned objections of the company, against 
the meas:re proposed. But, it appears, that while the body. was 
thus earnest in exposing the evils to be apprehended, some of its 
members were not fess eager to secure the individual profit which 
might be expected, and had made their private arrangements for 
carrying to its greatest extent, a trade, which the directors at large, 


with the entire > approbation of the proprietors, and geveral assent of 


the public, deprecated as highly prejudicial to the best interests o1 
the country 
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Notwithstanding these reports, and the determination of the India 
Proprietary, India-built ships, as before stated, have been encouraged 
toagreat extent. In the present mionth, even pending the prevent 
bill, the East India Company have sent out difections to build « 
Bomtay, for their service, a ship of thirteen hundred tons burthen, 
although only one ship has been built for that service in Great Britain 
within ‘the last eighteen mionths, and notwithstanding the greatest 
depression is felt in all the private yards on the Thames, and at most 
of the out-ports. 

London, 27th June, 1814. 


— - oe — 


A NEW CANADIAN WORK. 


‘We insert the following Communications from Montreal, from the 
curious circumstance of some writers in that country having establish- 
ed a new publication, under the title of our Review, which they have 
reneied the vehicle’ for the dissemination of unconstitutional and 
disloyal principles. From such Anti-Jacobins, we hope the sourid 
and Joyal part of the Canadians, which constitute an immense majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of that important Colony, wiil effectually de- 
fend us. 


Communications to the Montreal Herald. 


Mr. Mower, Sir, 

In No. IV. of the Antijacobin Review, published i ina 
late Courant, I have observed an extraordinary attempt made to fix a 
stigma on every thing with-which the Reviewer is dissatisfied; and, 
as- his genius seems to delight in nothing .but- in censuring, it 
may be presumed that his numbers will mialtiply with the causes 
which excite his dissatisfaction. It is impossible for a‘mind, clouded 
with the gloom of melancholy, and labouring under the influence of 
a disturbed imagination, not to overlook what is virtuous among man- 
kind, while the only pleasure of which it is susceptible is to snarl and 
censure and belch out its discontent. We may lay it down asa 
maxim which stands:true in most cases, that.the person who is dis- 
posed to brand with infamy, and turn to ridicule that, which from the 
nature of the thing itself; cannot justly be a matter of blame, is 
either ill-natured, malicious, or both.: .Of this nature is the childish 
story conceining the ‘‘ lower order of the people in that count 
north of the Tweed,” by which he labours hard to make his readers 
merry. The poverty -which he attributes to them; their zealous 
atteudance on the public worship of their Maker, the emigration of 
some of them into this country, and their industry:in procuring for 
thernselves the means of subsistence, are with him subjects of invec- 
tive and blame: as. if these circumstances constituted such unheard- 
‘of crimes, as not only to deserve the scribbling lash of this unprin- 
epled leveile , but likewise all the severity of = which | in 
former ages oppressed the Jews, 
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He condescends, however, to compliment that same country north 
of the Tweed for having produced men of great wisdom, beloved by 
the Muses, of true bravery and tried courage; but whether this com- 
pliment be forced, or voluntary, or an ironical sneer, Iam not very 
solicitous to detcrmine; though I may here take the liberty of in- 
forming bim, that some men are even there, who will neither be 
elated by his compliments, nor disparaged by his sneers. 

As he professed to be as full of anecdotes as ever Boswell was, I 
read bis paper through, but cannot guess after all, which part of it 
is charged with this production of his wit. He might with more truth 
have said — An everlasting scoul 

«« Sits on Ais brows ; Ais teeth deformed and foul ; 
“* His breast had gall more than Ais breast could hold ; 
**« Beneath Ais tongue black coats of poison roll’d ; 
** No smiles e’er smooth’d Ais farrowed brows, but those 
*¢ Which rise ‘from common mischiefs, plagues, and woes,” 

Ludicrous and distorted pictures, base calumny and defamation, I 
have met with in abundance.—Such as the conversations between Pat 
Spaichy and his constituents; the dinners given at the castle; his 
discription of the House cf Assembly, and his barefaced calumnies 
of Governor Craig. All these anecdotes, if you chuse to cal] them 
so, are truly worthy of his genius, and may be held up as perfect ex- 
amples of good writing; since chaste style, both in writing and speak- 
ing, is so familiar tv his cultivated mind, though so little esteemed 
here in Canada. Miserable Canada! thou art indeed enveloped in 
barbarous ignorance, when ‘ from the silk gown at the bar, or on the 
bench, we do not always hear attic English, nor in the church, exe 
cept when the excellent sermons that can be bought for four shillings 
a dozen by the gross,” are delivered, Surely the chaste ears of this 
learned gentleman are as much vexed with the corrupt style of the 
Canadian authors, as ever the soul of righteous Lot was with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked inhabitants of Sodom. It is matter 
of consolation to him, however, that he can emplcy his super-emi- 
nent talents in the good work of communicating instructions in attic 
style to his fellow subjects. 

One remark more and I have done. The learned Reviewer ridie 
cules his fellow authors for presuming to advise the Provincial Parlia- 
ment ; but, from his superior learning, or rather effrontery, claims, it 
would appear, a much higher function than that of advising. He 
arrogates to himself a high tone of authority, and peremptorily calls 
on the House of Assembly to consider the conduct of General De 
Rottenburg for having declared the Martial Law’ in Upper Canada, 
Now, what are we to think of the indulgence which this bold scrib- 
bler claims for himself, an indulgence .that he retuses to all others ? 
According to him, no other person durst offer his advice, though at 
the same time he would arrogantly dictate; .and, were he possessed 
with the power, would enforce his wild schemes sword in hand. 
Whatever indifference he affects in regard to the smiles of the present 
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Governor-General, it is not difficult to understand, that, if he was te 
treat him, as we sometimes silence a snarling dog, by throwing him a 
piece of meat, by putting in his hand a lucrative office, he would keep 
his venom within himself, or eudeavour to find other objects to ex- 
haust his spleen But, as long as the present Governor remains, he 
will affect to give him praise, though whenever he leaves us, his ad- 
mivistration will be branded by the same man, if he live, who so ma- 
Jiciousiy slanders Governor Craig. 
Your's, &c. 
District of Montreal, ! JACOEBUS. 
Jan. 29th, 1814. 


Mr. Gray, Sir, 

The above is a communication which I sent to the Courant 
some time ago; but the iditor of that paper did not think proper to 
insert it. I have since understood that the Editor has refused to re- 
ceive any more communications from the Antijacobin ; but I should 
Suppose that something more was necessary to give satisfaction to his 
subscribers, after being imposed upon four weeks successively by the 
nonsensical farrago of a lunatic. Not one word have I seen yet pub- 
lished in that paper in reply to the levelling, anar-hical principles 
disse:ninated by that writer in his publication, After giving, publicity 
to such wild reveries, so extensively as his paper is circulated, many of 
his subscribers, at least, would expect sormetbing more than negative 
Virtue ax an atonement fer the fault. It is virtually saying, ‘ don’t put 
me to the pain of publishing any thing against the poor gentlenian, 
and I will give you no more of his productions.” I ao not, however, 
find tault «ith him for not publishing mine; for, I go on the suppo- 
sition, that, if he was willing to receive any thing at all on the sub- 
ject, be would have received much better pieces from others. I only 
treated him slightly, because I did not conceive that the writer in 
question should, however bold in his assertions, be treated as another 
Fational ant :gonist ; by force of argument, [for there is neither ar- 
gument nor the appearance of common sense in his productions] but 
rather. by the shafts of jidicule ; and if these are insufficient his 
friends, if he has any, should procure him 4 place in Bedlam: till he 
recovered from his delirium. Were it not that some people are 
always ready to be carried away by bold assertions and uifounded 
Censures, it would be a complete waste of time and paper, as well as 
too much hqpour conferred upon him, ever to take the least notice of 
him. I therefore leave him to enjoy the company of the ladies 
Alecto, Tisiphone and Megaera, the offering of Nox and Acheron. 

Feb. 1gih. I am, Sir your's, &c. 


UPPER CANADA—Fvl, 26, 1814. 
. Sir, ; 
I have read a letter in your respectable journal of the 29th ult. 
purporting to have been written by General Harrison to General 
Vincent. As it ig composed with that cunning and _insidiousness 
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which are the prominent features of all American official pro- 
ductions since the prostration of the Federal Government, I was in- 
clined to believe it authentic ;—but when I came to the paper, said to 
be General Vincent's answer, I found reason to consider both a shame- 
ful fabrication. 

The .triumph implied in General Harrison’s letter over General 
Proctor, could never have been indured wiibout severe animadversion 
by any British officer. That general has been unfortunate—but it is 
the duty of ali his companions in arms, to protect him from the 
slander of his enemies, It is notorious that his exertions to restrain 
the Indians acting with bis army were so great, and so frequently re- 
peated, as to disgust and enrage them—that many British soldiers 
were killed protecting American prisoners from their fury; and that 
on all occasions cruelty was reprobated, and humanity encouraged by 
praises and rewards. If these are not always successful, it is on ac- 
count of American atrocities committed against the natives of a nature 
much more savage than those of which General Harrison complains. 

Had General Vincent condescended to notice such a letter, instead 
of overstrained politeness, he would have told the American com- 
makder, that the Indians are fighting their own battles, and were at 
Yar with America long before we were compelled to draw the sword, 
"That the first scalp taken, this war, was taken by General Hull's 
army at the river Canard, near Malden ; and a great number were 
taken at Brownstown a few days after by the same troops, before the 
Indians had taken a single one. —That on 18th January the American 
forces found an Indian near the river Au Raisin, in the neighbourhood 
of Detroit, whom they mangled in ibe most horrid manner, and after- 
wards cat the body into inches. That twenty Indian women and 
children of the Kickapoos were massacred near Prurias, (an old fort) 
on the Iilinoes river, by the Americans, after driving their husbands 
into a morass, where they all perished. Similar exploits are frequently 
performed in the expeditions to burn Indian Villages and destroy their 
corn ficlis.—The infirm and old are consumed in their buts—the 
women and children, if found, butchered without mercy; and all who 
escape exposed to the horrors of cold and famine. 

That the ‘* brave well informed viriuous"—Kenttuckeans are 
armed with sealping kuives and tomahawks; and their favourite 
amusement of a Sanday is bunting an Indian.—This Reviler should 
have been told, that in all the instances he mentions, the Indians were 
acting by themselves, but that so long as such outrages are practised 
againnt them,no change in their mode of warfarecan be expected. -- That 
the meuace to employ them against this province is idle and contempti- 
ble, since they have been already employed as far as possible, and the 
utmost pains taken to reduce those who had joined us, —That for such 
2 man io prate of forbearance and humanity, is beyond conception 
Corinihian—who burnt the Moravian, village, destroyed several 
Indian women and children, and allowed outrages to be committed on 
Tecumpeeth’s body, shocking even to some of the Back woodmen ? 
m-Tbhe auswer to such a letter might have farther shewn, that the 
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American government itself sanctions cruelties far beyond those 
practised by the Indians, and is giving a ferocity to the war unexamp- 
Jed in the history of civilized nations. But it is presumed that a 
proper refutation will be given to the reports of the Committee of 
Congress appointed to compose British cruelties in pr secuting the 
war, lest the character of this great nation -hould seffer in the opinion 
ef those who are not yet much acquainted with American duplicity. 
lam, &c, &c. 
QUI, CAPIT ILLE, FACIT. 


To § LS D, Esgr. 
Prescott, 23rd, Felruary, 1814. 








My Dear Sin, 

I have jus: seen a paper printed in your adopted city, 
called Le spectatreuvr. It is tilled with a production styled the 
Anti-jacolin Review ; but which with more propriety might be 
termed the Jnfamous Chronicle. 

That a man exercising the functions of a sound judgment, could 
deliberately sit-down, and write such a mass of illiberal abuse and 
daring invective; such fulsome panegyric, and fawning praise, is 
possible ; but that this man can be any other than a worthless discon- 

tented vagabond, is impossible. I would fain hope, for the credit of 
my countrymen, that the writer will ultimately shew himself to be a 
U. S. American, of a man labouring ander a state of meatal derange- 
ment. If he is the former, may he receive his deserts! and hanging 
would be moderation; if of ‘the latter stamp, may God of his 
mercy give him back his reason. 

I am sorry, however, to say, that I really suspect it to be the work 
of one or more individuals in your place, whose hearts are gorged 
with a diabolical emnity against order ; whose minds are surcharged 
with discontent, and whose thoughts and actions keep pace with the 
dictates of those infernal passions. That the piece in question is the 
overflowings of a soul actuated by a cool and malignant spirit of 
revenge, is obvious from the horrid manner in which the writer rakes up 
the ashes of the dead! That the composition is the production of a 
coward, is evident, because he assails the defenceless, and that the 
author is a chicaning barrister, may be p esumed from his caution and 
cunning, and the happy knack he possesses of sporting his unmanly 
fireorands without the pale of long robe cognisance. 

Now, Sir, it may be proper for me, before proceeding further, to 
assijn a reason for my troubling you with the present address. You, 
sik, now an excluded individual, whose motto has invariably been, 
Pax potir Bello. You, who have voluntarily sacrificed the pleasures 
of domestic life, and the admiration of your fellow citizens in the 
senate, for foreign exile, and a dull monotonous, undistinguished exise 
tence. You, who have borne the brunt of the insinuation that dise 
tinguished abilities, ‘‘ hid under a bushel,” are tantamount to ime 
becile inertness , probably alluding to your departure from this province 
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&t the very commencement of the war. Why address you in a pub- 
lic print? I answer, because I know you to be a man of uncommon 
abilities ; a man perfectly acquainted with the Upper Province—with 
its populat:ou—with its resources, with its laws; and a man, [excuse 
me, I mean all along a Gené/eman] who represented a county in par- 
liament with infinite credit to himself and satisfaction to his con- 
stituents. 

I presume those reasons will be perfectly satisfactory to you for the 
liberty I have taken, and to the readers of this address’ for my choos- 
ing you as the most proper person through whose medium I might 
convey to the Public of Lower Canada, the sentiments of many of 
your acquaintances in the U. Province. 

1 must acknowledge that I have heard_it slily hinted, that you, Sir, 
assisted in manufacturing the numbers of the Anti jacobin. It 
clothing French sans culotte principles in an English garb, in order 
that they might pass with decency through your guondam country. 
This report, however, I considered as Judicrous as the lame sugges- 
tion advanced in support of it.—It was said, Sir, excuse me for being 
so candid, I say it was alledged, that when you resided in the Upper 
Province, you were famed for being under the influence of a 
Cacoethes Loquendi, and that now in the Lower, having no oppore 
tunity of indulging in your favourite rage, you had substituted the 
Furor Scrilendi, 

In addition, report has associated you with some characters in 
Montreal, who are averse to ‘‘ women, war, and wine;” i est, 
“© membre d'un club de patriotes Francois.” I must own that when I 
last had the pleasure of seeing you iu that city, it was in company 
with a man, whose physiognomy indicated that he was of this cas¢. 
I forget his name; but never shall his horrible face. Its contour 
seemed to me what I should imagine to be the true Robespierrean cut ; 
a brimstone hue overcast his skin—a ghastly grin quivered on one side 
of his mouth—a savage ferocity set on his temples—he had the 
piercing eye of a midnight Inquisitor, whilst the whole visage was 
encircled by grisly hair of the raven’s dye.—Such an one, however, 
you might have had business with, for the people called him, un 
homme de role. 

But those weak attempts to bespatter your fair name, I look upon 
as the mere shafts of envy and malice. ‘They make no more impres- 
sion on me, as it regards my opinion of you, than they will do, I am 
sure, on your calm and even temper. ‘They may create a smile, 
that’s all. 

Now, my dear Sir, after so much candour on my part, allow me 
to call upon you to arouse from that apparent state of lethargy 
which has so long deprived this province of your services. You are 
well able with your Pen to chastise impudence and expose deceit :— 
I have only glanced over this odious epistle of the Anti-jacobins—my 
writing to you is in consequence of, and not in reply to it. I strenuously 
call upon you to re-review this infamous Anti-jacobin, who has per 
saltum mounted the chair of Univeral censorship. This sacrilegious 
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abuser of the dead; this canting hypocrite ; this incorrigible detrac- 
tor ; this barefaced sycophant—draw the reptile from his hole, and 
when you have deprived him of his disgusting slime, exhibit him toa 
detesing people in his native deformity. He will be found without a 
stine——2 mere grovelling serpent. 

Tell him, that there was a necessity for it, when Major General 
DE RorTenBure declared martial law, as it regarded provisions and 
forage in the Jounsrown and eastern districts. Tell this subtile 
Barrister that the wrangling and squabbling of a Police Office, or the 
calm stoical discussion of a court of Justice, is not fit language ina 
field’ of battle, or at a cannon’s mouth. Tell him what ‘his favourite 
Cicero has said oa a similar occasion, Silent leges inter arma. But 
I dictate to you, Sir, when I need only suggest. 

Ii must have been communicated to you by your werthy brother, 
who stil! favours the Padlic with his labours, and who by his present 
deportments seems to havea perfect understanding with you; that 
none of the loyal part of the community marmured atthe declara- 
tion of Martial Law. To many of the most respectable inhabitants 
who ‘had individaally more at stake than a whole tribe of hungry 
cavilling place hunters ; it was well known that the garrison of King- 
ston, where general pe RotrenpurG was with three or four 
thousand rien had but a few days’ provisions, when the step was 
taken. Why or from what cause this arose, it was no time to find 
out, when the enemy were at our doors.—Wise and well informed 
men justified the wneasure—They acknowledge the law maxim, 
Necessitas non hatet leges. Those of a kidney with the Anti-jacobin 
were dissatified, and ever will be with all law and order. 

Knowing your powers, ] leave the argumeative part to you, Sir ; 
but I do not expect that you wil] condescend to follow this writer 
through his Jong winded and scarrileus personal invective ; whilst his 
opprobrious declamation against natiens and individuals evince the 
meanness of his soul, the baseness of his mind appears in the gross- 
ness of his ill-timed adulation. You will, however, perceive his drift. 
These sallies of buffoonery are interlarded througbout his paper, not 
for the purposes of correcting prejudices or reclaiming vice—they are, 
not even natura! to the penman, to speak figuratively, they are sugar 
ntermixed with a poison, that is intended to infect the system by 
means not obvious to the senses, Laéet anguis in herba. 

It may be worthy of remark, and it will no doubt surprise you 
to learn, that the present number of ‘ LE sPECTATEUR” is the first 
we have seen of that non-descript paper; and why Anderson the 

s'man had the distributing of so many hundreds of them on his last 
journey up, it remains for you to find out—I would sift the business to 
the bottom, Depend upon it, the author is a character who has been 
Jong tampering with a set of mal-contents, and some spirited, 
gather desperate step was absolutely necessary to secure the counte- 
nance of his professed friends—they are not real ones, and by and bye 
he will feel so to his cost. 

I trust no bad effects will result from the praises of this fellow, 
you recollect Rochefoucalt’s axiom, ‘* ly a des repoches qui louent, 
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ebdes louanges quit medisent.”” I am aware however, that’ flatterers 
are the most dangerous species of enemies, The disguised: mine is 
More to be feared than the unmasked battery; and it has been res 
marked, that very few men are sufficiently on their guard to prefer 
the censure which might correct’or instruct them; to the bas flattery” 
which is calculated (o betray them. 

Once more let me urge your attention to the subject of this: letter, 
I shalt probably do myself the honor again addressing} you; at pre+ 
sent permit me to conclude with an «xtract from Juni ius, that elegant 
writer whom he dares rev'le. 

«€ For my own part, I do not pretend to understand those prudent 
forms of decorum, those gentle rules of discretion, which some men 
endeavour to unite with the conduct of the greatest and-most hazarJ- 
ous affairs engaged in the defence of an honourable cause. I would 
scorn to provide for a future retreat, orto keep terms with a man, 
who preserves no measures with the public. Neither the abject sub- 
mission of deserting his post, in the hour of danger, nor even the 
sacred shield of cowardice should protect him. f would pursue hina 
through life, and try the last exertion of my abilities to preserve'the 
perishable infamy of his name and make it immortal.” 

lam, with consideration, 
my dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


CANADA, 








To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
§1x,—The following letters which appeared in the Montreal Herald in 
the course of the last spring, under the signature of Nerva, having 
attracted, not ouly from their elegant composition, but frony their 
broad allusion to the passing events im a distant possession.of his 
Majesty, for which the people of this country have, for some. time 
past, felt an anxious and growing solititude, I am induced to request 
their insertion in your patriotic publicatian, as being peculiarly” en- 
titled to the immediate. and serious consideration of ‘the public; they 
deserve your best and earliest attention, and, doubtlessly; will receive 
from your powerful and energetic pen, the approbation they so 
preeminently merit. No. 1 of the series, which is not sent, con- 
tained merely a few general observations, and an expression of the 
intention of the writer, to communicate the others*to the public, 
through the mediam of the Montreal Herald. I shall, also, in’ the 
sourse of the next month, send you a copy of the’ resolutions of the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada, against the judges of that 
province, for the rules of practice they have prescribed for the ‘regu- 
Jation of the proceedings in the courts over: whith they preside. A 
more unfounded and flagrant attack was never made on the constitated 
authorities of any country. It has not’a shadow of pretence to 
justify:it. These rules of practice are founded in good sense, -pracs 
tical convenience, and are consistent with the principles of the 
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Jaws of England and France, as laid down by the best writers of those 
countries; ijlustrated by the rules of practice, adopted in their respective 
courts for the furtherance of justice. The sole object of the 
judges of Lower Canada, is to administer the law with impartiality 
and firmness ; to prevent ruinous litigation and delay ; and to give 
stabili:y to prperty justly acquired with n that part of his Majesty’s 
dominions. ‘Lo protect the weak and defenceless from the tyranny 
and chicanery of the profligate and seditious ; and to perpetuate the 
blessings which the inhabitants of Lower Canada have enjoyed, ever 
since they have been under the paternal reign of our present vene- 
rable Sovere gn. 

[ shall, also, transmit you the proceedings of the legis/ative coun- 
cil, on the resolutions of the House of Assembly, with the obser- 
vations of ArisTipes thereon ; and, if you will extend your indal- 
gence to me, so as to insert the remarks, which I shall torward you 
on the conduct of the promoters of theseattacks, on the judges of 
Lower Canada, I shall feel much obliged to you.* 

‘ A Member of the Backbone Club. 

Liverpool, August 12, 1814. 


(No, IT.) 

The thing which is, is that which hath been, and there ts no new 

thing under the sun, 

After the lapse of a twelvemouth, during which indisposition has 
allowed no extraneous concerns, to mingle with personal sufferings, 
we feel with returning health a renewal of the interest excited by 
the situation of others, and Nxrva, according to promise, resumes 
the consideration of Irish affairs, 

The enlightened and judicious /iographer of the younger Pirr, 
bestows severe and unqualified censure on the administration of 
under while the friends of the latter have endeavored 
to palliate the errors they could not deny, and to justify his motives 
where ihey could not justify his measures. But we, as political en- 
quirers, ought only to examine his conduct, to determine whether 
the blame of his censors be merited or unjust ; for of his motives we 
must ever remain in ignorance, and were they even known to us, 
they are considerations with which we could have no concern, because 
the subject of our enquiry is not the character of the man but the 
conduct of the ruler. Weask not what were his infentions, but whe- 
ther his measures were judicious ; and whether at the time of their 
adoption, men of information and reflection in Ireland, considered 
them as calculated to produce advantage or injury? Whether Coun- 
sellors, grown grey in the service of their country, advised and ap- 





* The deep interest which we have ever taken, and shall ever con- 
tinue to take, in the welfare and prosperity of this valuable portion 
of his Majesty’s dominions, must. ensure, at all times, a ready ad- 
mission into our pages, of any authentic information connected there- 
with. Our worthy correspondent, therefore, may rely on the ims 
mediate insertion of the further communications, here promised. 
EvITOoR. 
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proved them, or whether with presumptuous confidence in his we 
sonal knowledge, he rejected the opinions “ the well-informed, 
follow the suggestions of his own incapacity? And whether he sacri- 
ficed or endangered, for the vain, specious, and delusive mockery of 
an unfounded and transient popularity, the real interests of his king 
and the future tranquillity of his country ? 

By these tests, as the only fair criteria, let us form our opinions of 
the and we shail have nothing to fear from the influence of 
prepossession or of error. 

Between two systems of government proposed for adoption, theo- 
rists may often find it difficult to determine the claims to preference ; 
because the peculiar defects of each one may be compensated by pecu- 
liar advantages ; but where a system of government is already esta- 
blished, there ate certain rules for its exercise, from which the ex- 
perience of practical politicians will pronounce all deviation to be 
improper and hazardous. Of these rules, the most universally ad- 
mitted is, that all changes should be gradual, not abrupt, should be 
necessary, not experimental—but began his innovations 
upon his entrance into office, without waiting to ascertain whether 
the measures of were adapted to the situation of the 
country, without indeed knowing what the situation of the country 
required ; or whether a sudden change, even from what might origi- 
nally have been improper, would not produce a greater eyil than that 
which it should be intended to correct. His proper path had indeed 
Leen marked out for him, and every obstruction and difficulty removed 
by whose labours, had they teen turned to advantage, 
would have enabled his successor to pursue with perfect ease and 
safety, a course at once consistent with his own honour, and with the 
dignity of his government. Yet these advantages were overlooked 
or despised by the —_ who, /ike some rulers, in whom vanity has pre- 
dominated over judgment, disdained to govern in any respect, ace 
cording to the prescription or example of ‘another, In consequence, 
he was speedily surrounded by men of principles, avowedly inimical 
to the just and Jong established perogatives of the crown, who were 
the objects of Ais peculiar notice, and most graciously received at his 
table and hiscourt. Situationsof trust and power were accumulated 
upon individuals unknown before in departments of state, and in- 
capable, as well as regardless of the performance of their official 
duties, while their rapacity was so imsatiable, as to force from the un- 
willing viceroy himself, the observation, that if England and Ireland 
were given to thein as estates, they would ask for the Isle of Man as 
a kitcben garden, 

A viceroy with the assistance of associates, dependants, and com- 
panions of so unusual a cast, it would be natural to expect would 
differ in principle and in action from most representatives of Royalty. 
And the event fully justified the expectation. The conciliation of 
the worthless became his primary object and concession was con- 
sidered the principal means, 


In this spirit, disattection was in some cases suffered to pursue its 
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work unmolested ; and in others where the sentence of the law had 
been formaily pronounced, the punishment was remitted in a manner 
which exposed the administration of justice to ob] quy, and induced 
the ignorant to consider all restraints upon I:centionsvess as acts of 
oppression. We Jament that he was not aware that in times of diffi. 
culty, to lessen the majesty of the laws, is to endanger the rights of 
the throne, which he was sent to defend ; and to sudvert the social 
order which he was bound to support. We lament also that he had 
no friend at hand to suggest to bim, and no reflexion to convince 
him, that conciliation is not the necessary consequence of concession : 
The lessons of history, or a knowledge of the humane heart, would 
equally show thaf they are seldom ceuse and effect. All who from 
principle are interested in the preservation of the power or dignity of 
Government, must feel irritated by concessions in favour of turbo. 
Jence or sedition ; and the favour of a few heartless adherents, would 
be dearly purchased by the sacrifice of the good opinion of the enligbt- 
ened and the loyal. He who carries his system of concession so far as Be 
to sacrifice or defend fiiends of tied fidelity, for the acquisition of 
doubtful or danger. us adherents, may if he pleases dignify bts conduct 
by the name of conciliation, but it will not have much cause to re- 
joice in its result, or to congratulate himself upon the effects of his 
increasing popularity. He may indeed be used by the people asa 
tool for a time, but will certainly be thrown aside even by his greatest 
admirers, as wanting edge or power: the moment the faction he bas 
protecte.! and advanced shall find bim unwilling or unable to promote 
the intresis of a disorganizing democracy ; of in other words shall 
find him uoable or unwilling to aid in destroying the Jegitimate rights 
‘ of the crown. 
; Whether the vicerov was influenced by feelings of personal re- 
sentment, of contempt, or of envy, towards his vigorous end energeti 
i: predecessor, or whether his conduct was the result of timidity, the 
biographer does not say; but allows him to make his election be- 
tween the two imputations of malevolence or of weakness. 

The adaiinistration of the Earl thus commenced, was continued in 
a manner which evinced that alternation was at least one of is ob- 
jects :— Whether improvement was another must be left to the dis- 
covery of his friends, for we are sorry to state, that our researches 

have, as yet left us, without information in that particular. 








NERVA. 
! (No. IIT.) 
- “¢ The thing which is, is that which hath been, and there is no nen 


thing under the sun. For the children of Belial went up against ¢ 
inhalitants of Mount Sier, and when they had made an end of Moun 


Sier, they all helped to destroy one another.” 

Nerva again reluctantly, but as a duty, resumes the consideration 
a of the misfortunes and troubles in Ireland—subjects ill calculated to 
; afford satisfaction ; but, as a check to our dislike of distressing topics 


we may reflect that the draught which contributes most to health. ' 
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ofteu least pleasant to the taste, and that the contemplation and in- 
justice of past times, may not be unaccompanied with advant ges 

In the most celebrated convention of Ireland, known by the name 
of the Back lane Parliament, a false and acrimonious libel was d:awn 
up against the estallished authorities, which they styled a petition 
tu his Majesty, and caused to be presented as such by five of their 
delegates. 

In the public assemblies of the same country, the seditious few, 
who ruled and guided the minds of the ignorant many, by exciting 
and stimulating the jealousies of the envious, the projects of the ame 
bitious, and the fears of the unprincipled, raised a general outery in 
favour of the change, and the subversion of an a:cient order. It 
would be difficult to persuade the cautious and reflecting, that altera- 
tion necessarily implies reformation ; and they. would be carefal never 
to confound change with improvement.—Yet change will always 
possess attractions for the multiiude, because in their apprehensions, it 
will always seem to promise wealth to the poor, dignity to the mean, 
and authority to the weak, 

But it requires no puny effort to effect a change and overturn the 
established order of things; to seize for the profligate the accumulae 
tions of the industiicus, and invest the vile with the dignities of 
honour, in governments, where the courts of justice, with a firm and 
steady hand, oppose the progress of confusion and innovation. ‘The 
bond of society within itself, the tie which connects foreign nations 
with each other, the -ource of security to the weak against the en- 
croachments of the strong, the characteristic which distinguisi es the 
civilized from the savage, the support of order, power, dignity, hap- 
piness and independence, either exist in, or are formed, fostered, pro- 
tected, and encouraged by the administration of justice. This was 
seen, felt, and understood, by the seditious in Ireland, and to remove 
so formidable a barrier to the promotion of their views, they formed 
the design (a design wild in conception, great in extent, infamous in 
principle, and hazardous in execution) of criminating not a single 
judge, not a single court, but, in one indiscriminate and undistinguishe 
ed mass, all the courts of justice in the kingdom of Ireland.* 








— ee ee ee - _—— on 





* The Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Clare, at the conclusion 
of a speech which has been characterized as being “ not only a 
‘ masterly display of manly and impressive eloquence, but as a 
monument of genuine patriotism" observes “ that the Irish had 
lately had recourse to a new revolutionary engine. When it was 
found that the protection afforded to the witnesses, magistrates, and 
jurors, ensured and established the operation of the laws, a scheme 
was devised to abuse the administration of justice. Every man 
concerned in that administration was held up as the most corrupt, 
tyrannical, and profligate of characters; the truth was perverted, 
the most scandalous misrepresentations were made of the conduct 
of the courts, and the whole force of the union was bent to pros 
p@gate these falsehoods.” 
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It is a rational curiosity which prompts us, even where evils will 
not admit of remedy, to enquire from what cause they sprung, and 
P| with what designs, they were perpetrated.—Here, little labour of re 
ra search is necessary to obtain the information. In the universality of 
this proscription we discover its object. Its cause, object, and ten- 
dency, could be but ‘‘ ome anp tnpivisisze.”” Or if those who 
have charity even more than sufficient to cover all their sins, and who 
will never suppose improper or criminal motives for the commission 
of any atrocity, however flagrant,—could possibly imagine its cause 
and object to have been other than revenge aud anarchy—its tendency 
would still remain unaltered. 

Ireland has long, and we believe justly, been considered the 
country of bold adventure and original character; and we consider 
this specimen of licentiousness, which was at that time without pre- 
cedent or parallel in any other country, as at once original and ad- 
‘AB venturous. In other countries confusion has been introduced by slow, 
} and often imperceptible gradation ; but the Irish enthusiasts pressed it 
onwards with ‘‘ such a blaze of impudence, as had never glared upon 
the world before.” In other countries, the pioneers to the army of 
misrule were contented to begin their attack upon order, by lopping 
off the young and tender shoots; but in Ireland, they boldly applied 
the axe at once to the massy and venerable trunk, Yet we would not 
recommend the plan for imitation—for it has now lost the merit of 
originality, without becoming more easy of accomplishment.—It 
exhibits too wide a range of hostility, for the exertion of concentrated 
vigour. It shows too furious a rage to injure, not to call forth in op- 
position, the energies of the virtuous, and to rouse intg action even the 
meekness of the peaceful. 

Could the Party Leders in Ireland imagine, that the men of sober 
reason and calm reflection, in any country, would be induced to 
believe, that all knowledge of the laws, and all love of justice, had, 
on a sudden, forsaken the courts, their proper sanctuary, in order to 
enlighten and to purify the minds of the evil or the illiterate ? Could 
the reflecting imagine, that He ‘ whose grace passeth all under- 
standing,” had in an instant bestowed upon His elect, the democrates 
of Ireland, that wisdom, which, to less favoured mortals, comes but 
as the fruit of study, or the lesson of experience ? Could they sup- 
pose that Heaven, after having hardened in its wrath, the hearts 
of the Irish Judges, had sent its *‘ mystic dove,” to settle on the heads 
of the factious * 

Would not the judicious and considerate, on the contrary, be 
induced to believe, that those whose character and fortune are at 
7 stake; whose aim in science is not to subserve the interests of au indi- 
vidual, but to promote the common good, and direct the general 
! course of justice ; whose tyrauny could procure for themselves 00 
personal advantage ; whose situation Jeaves them nothing to hope, bat 
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every thing to fear, from insurrection and disturbance,would not, 
we repeat, the jadicious and considerate believe that such men were 
entitled to confidence, and deserving of attachment ? Would they not 
see, with alarm, by characters of what cast it was desired, to supply 
the places, which those who then held them, had so long and so worthily 
filled ? And would they not look with contempt or abhorrence, upon 
the clamours or accusations of those who were without character or 
fortune to be lost; or whose aims in science were merely selfish and 
yenal ; or to whom change only held out prospects of good, without a 
counterpoise in the fears of evil ? Such, there can be no doubt, would 
be the feelings of the wise; and such were, in Ireland, the feelings 
of all who were honcurable in rank, eminent in learning, and re- 
spectable in worth. But they considered it their duty not to confine 
their sentiments and approbation within their own breasts. ‘They 
came publicly forward, to rescue from undeserved aspersion the en- 
tire body of the judiciary, composed of men, whom past services had 
entitled to gratitude, whom experience had taught wisdom, whom age 
had rendered venerable--or for whom talents and worth had secured 
high and peculiar est™»ation. The Corporations, Grand-Juries, No- 
bility, and Gentry, vied with each other in addresses ; some intended 
for ihe throne, and others presented at the judicial sittings, expressive 
of their respect and confidence in their courtss; their equal attach- 
ment to the laws, and their administration ; and their earnest desire, 
by every exertion, to give strength and permanence to both. 

Let us hope—not with the confidefce of folly, but with the diffi- 
dence of the wise, ever ready for new exertions, if new calls should 
make them necessary,—that their virtuous efforts may not prove 
ineflectual—that their patriotic wishes may not be disappointed—And 
that when peace from foreign enemies, shall again wave her ‘“‘ giad 
Olive’ over the sons of Erin,—the machinations of intestine foes 
may not disturb their enjoyment of the blessings of domestic tran- 


quillity. 
NERVA. 
(No. 1V.) 


Nerva has written of the ‘“ day of other years,” (to use the ex- 
pression of a poet,” of the first among nations in learning and in 
virtue) and under the repeated assurances, that his speculations have 
not been uninteresting, he offers a continuation of his observations 
upon Irish affairs. In the last number, some allusions were made 
to that convention known in Ireland by the name of the ‘ Back lane 
Parliament,’ and with some conjectures respecting this body, the 
present number will commence. 

Let us suppose that the Back lane parliament, (which we will 
charitably imagine to have been at least as good as the long parlia- 
ment, or that which was known by the distinguished appellation of 
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‘he rump parliament in England) had been the third branch of the 
legislature in Ireland, and as such, bad passed an act which it had 
sent for concurrence to the upper house. It approved of by the 
lords, it would probably have become a law, as the benevolence of 
his majesty has rarely disappointed the wishes of the rest of the legis. 
lature—and there would, in that case, be no doubt of its propriety, 
If rejected by the lords, let us suppose the Back lane parliament to 
have resolved, that the rejection was a vio lation of their constitutional 
rights and privileges, and an additional proot of the utility of 
the act. In this case, also, it is clear, by the resolution 
itself, that the act would be proper. ‘The approbation of the lords, 
then, being a mere matter of form, since their rejection would of 
itself be sutticient to show that they ovght to have approved ; this 
conclusion irresistibly follows, that the lords must be a perfect nui- 
sance, a useless incumbrance, a clog ia the wheels of the legislature, 
and that the whole authority, to the lastlaw, ought to be vested in the 
Back lane parliament. Let us suppose the Back lane parliament to 
have made an adcress to the Viceroy of Ireland, desiring the per- 
formance of some act of the executive ; if the desire should be com. 
plied with, the parliament would, of course, be satisfied of its pro- 
priety. If compliance should be retused by the viceroy ; let us sup- 
pose the parliament to resolve (as was done in the time of the unfortu- 
nate Charles L.) that such refusal was a violation of their constitution 
and privileges; here, again, we should see, that they only desired 
what was proper: and from this last resolution, we should learn, 
that the viceroy ought to be ‘ a slave to their power, and a servant to 
their will.’ But this could excite no surprise, as he had, indeed, 0 
many occasions, shown himself their servant; regardless of the in 
ferests of his master; careless of the permanent security of the coun- 
iry over which he presided, and desirous only of securing the appear- 
ance of tranquillity during his own administration, at the expence of 
the reputation of allwho had preceded; and at the sacrifice of th 
peace of ali who should succeed him) and under these two resolutions 
it would become pertectly plain, that the Back lane parliament should 
be invested with the whole legislative authority, and the whole ex- 
ecutive power. Let us suppose both objects gained, and the Back 
lane parliament, arrayed in all the majesty of terror, to reign su- 
preme, unbounded, and alone,—Could we then, also, suppose, [8 
supposition, in such a case, necessary for the security of the people 
of Ireland} that the individuals, composing this numerous assembly, 
would have vo views of private ambition, to satisfy, at the expence 
of the public ; nor friends to advance by the ruin of others; no 
resentments to gratify; nor avarice to satiate ; nor sy cophants to de- 
ceive, nor passions to mislead them ? Could we then, also, suppose 
that * standing ata guard with envy,’ and guided only by the pure ane 
steady influence ot reason and of virtue, the members of this pal 
iiament would seek no other object than the common good ?_ In the 
history of modern France, a aa though no cheering light, ba 
been shed upon this subject—a light, which has spread alarm as fa 
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ascivilization extends, Aided by this, we have not now to learn, 
that oppression of the people may come from the people uself, as well 
as from the throne ; and, that of all sovereign oppressors, the most 
bloody, ferocious, and tyrannical, has been the sovereign people. 
Should we then see with pretended alarm ; and should we canvass 
with metaphysical subtlety, every right that has been exercised on 
the part of the crown, and should we not behold with real amaze- 
ment and terror, the giganiic, and far more dangerous strides of 
popular authority? Should an incessant and a deafening outcry be 
raised at the slightest supposed violation of the rights of an indi- 
vidual, even where arising trom inevitable necessity—and should we 
perceive with calm and stoical indifference, the execution of a regu- 
jar and systematic plan, for covering with obloquy, or contempt, 
every salutary exertion of power, either civil or military ? 

The time has now gone by, in which royalty has been looked upon 
as acause of injustice, or an object of dread. Jt is the certain, and 
almost the only source of domestic peace, and of permanent and reyu- 
lar authority ; and the sole object of Nerva, in his disquisitions 
upon past times, has been to induce the worthy and enlightened to 
consider anew (for it must have often occupied their attention already), 
whether by a firmer, steadier, and more vigorous exertion of regal 
power, many of the evils with which the world has been visited, 
might not have been avoided. The great body of the people, in all 
countries, when left to themselves, are quiet, harmless, and inotlen- 
sive, We believe, no peasantry are possessed of more virtue than 
those of Ireland.—But, unfortunately, dike other peasantry, they 
are composed of materials, which may be wrought to the commission 
of every atrocity. They are necessarily ignorant from want otf 
time, and of means to obtain information ;—they are credulous, 
because ignorant—-and changeable and inconsistent, because credu- 
lous; and being thus ignorant, credulous, and changeable, the 
artful may impose upon them ; the factious may irritate, and Jacobins 
mislead them.—lreland repelled foreign invasion ; but the expulsion 
of foreign enemies, is no proof of tranquillity at home—if it were, 
we might hail, as halcyon days, the times of Cromwell or of 
Robespierre. Ireland repelled foreign invasion, and yet an attempt 
was made to assassinate the lords justices, Fitzgibbon and Loster, ai 
the instigation of the Jacobins. 

Jacobinism has been defined to be the revolt of the enterprizing 
talents of a country, against its property and its order. When the de 
liberate assemblies of a state do not make changes on account ot 
crimes ; but make crimes, or accusations on account of changes 
that are desired, Let none, of too soft and easy benevolence imagine, 
that in politics, because good is the professed object, it is, therefore, 
the desired end. The assasin warns not his intended victim before 
he strikes. Those who have overturned established governments, 
have never thought it necessary to give previous notice of their de- 
sign. It is not the concealment, but it would be the avowal of the 
real intention, in these cases, which would excite astonishment. 
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For expressions of inviolable loyalty, and attachment to the crown, 
look at the resolutions of the first meeting of delegates in America, 
For the language of warm and enthusiastic fidMity, and devotion to 
the king, examine the proceedi gs of the assemblies, which were 
the nurseries of the revolution in France. What then, is the cri- 
terion by which we skould regulate our suspicions? the answer ig 
obvious—the times in which the changes are proposed, and the 
manners and characters of the deliberative bodies who propose them, 
Could those be said to have been actuated by patriotism, i Ireland, 
who in times of difficulty and danger endeavour to excite jealousies 
and discontents, or who endeavoured to destroy or weaken the con- 
fidence of the public, in the administration of justice? Shalj 
those be said to have been actuated by patriotism ip Ireland, 
who exulted with inhuman joy, at the prospect of vengeance over 
their fellow beings; or who raved with savage rancour, to find their 
intended victims withdrawn from their grasp ? Who, in clamorongs 
contention for their own rights, forgot that their superiors had also 
rights to defend ? and that those, which they themselves might 
claim, they were entitled to, not absolutely, separately, and inde- 
pendentiy, but relatively, dependeutly, and in connexion with the 
rights of others, and with their own duties? Sedition, has too often 
appeared in the guise of patriotism; treason under the mask of 
loyalty, for mere pretence to obtain credit ;— and, in the mode and 
tendency of a change shall be pernicious, and if the time when 
it is endeavoured ‘o be effected shall increase the evil; and if in 
future zeal for high rank, innovators shall be regardless of propriety, 
decency, and duty ;—every man in his senses must suppose the inten- 
tion to be infamous The judicious will not be influenced by pro- 
fessions, when they cap judge by facts. 

To find, so frequently in the records of past times, little more than 
a calendar of crimes, cannot fail to be highly distressing to all the be- 
nevolent, who seek for historical information But, as ‘history is 
philosophy teaching by example,” the reflecting may learn from the 
past, the little reliance they ought to place upon the present ; and, if 
they hope at all for the future, they will learn with the humility of 
devotion, to hope with fear. To live, indeed, under the continual 
dread of great evils, would be, of itself, a heavy calamity ; but to 
Jive without the dread of them, would be to turn the danger into the 
disaster. 

Hostility with a foreign power, may be avoidable and accidental— 
but Jacobinism, a power of domestic growth, by the very condilion 
of its existence, by its essential constitution, is in a state of active, 
incessant, and perpetual hostility, with all civilized people, and with 
all established governments. The virtuous, from  principle—the 
wealthy trom interest---the elevated from honour, those iv office, 
from gratitude, and all from patriotism, are bound to oppose its pro- 
gress with unceasing vigilance, activity, and euergy. 

Let those, who bold existence too barthensome on such terms, 
who hold the prosperity of their descendants, and the good of the 
community, of too littie moment to Se secured by constant vigilance, 
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and unwearied exertion, lie down in the ‘ sleep of dust and disgrace,’ 
and forget their families and their country. 
NERVA. 


(No. V.) 

It was often declared in Ireland, by the associates of Napper Tandy, 
that “‘ any kind of reform might do something to please but nothing 
to satisfy the people—it would please, inasmuch as any reform once 
made, would make every reform afierwards more easy. It might 
then be expected to move on from GRADUAL to TOTAL,"— 
Volumes have becn written upon the abuse of words, and the neces- 
sity of using them according to their settled common and determinate 
acceptation.—-But some departure from established rules in the use of 
Janguage ought not to excite surprize, since we have long ceased to 
view with asiouishmeut, deviations from propriety in conduct: wherever 
jaterest or party is concerned, ‘The whole art used by many dema- 
gogues to acquire popularity and obtain support, has been the perpe- 
tual use and constant misapplication of certain terms, of magical 
influence, indeed, amongst the illiterate and the vulgar, but to many 
of which, the understanding of the ignorant is inadequate to annex 
any accurate, precise, or definite idea:—Thus the name of liberty, 
as prostituted by democracy, has no other signification than licenti- 
ousness aud anarchy.— Reform becomes synonymous with change or 


‘alteration, rights signify freedom from all legal restraints, and exemp- 


tion from duties patriot......‘* in democratic sense,” 

‘* Means one who labours to supplant his prince,” 

One, who “ maintains the multitude can never err, 

“* And seats the people in the papal chair.” 

And by the multitude, or the people, is understood not the quiet, 
inoffensive, submissive, and industrious community, who meddle 
with no concerns except their own—but, the discontented few who 
are flagitiously seeking for power, or malignantly endeavouring to 
subvert it. It ought, however, to be constantly borne in mind, that 
in all countries the spirit and principles of the discontented few, have 
eventually pervaded, and will always inevitab/y pervade, the mass 
of the people, where the weakness or folly of the executive has 
removed or Jessened the salutary ehecks of established power.—And 
principally, and most fatally, will this effect be produced, where the 
imbecility of the executive, shall have carelessly suffered, or wan- 
tonly promoted, the degradation and disgrace of judicial authority ; 
an authority, which, as has been shown from the’experience of ages 
in all civilized countries, and in all established governments, it is 
essential to preserve amongst the first in rank, extent, permanence, 
and influence. Fortunately for Ireland its connection with Great 
Britain afforded hope of ultimate security, and the removal of Earl 
Fitzwilliam ; although less speedy than was wished, and too late to 
prevent injury, was yet sufhciently early to allow his successor to 
arrest the progress of evil. Let us strip the declaration of the asso- 
Clates of Napper Tandy, before quoted, of the disguise which is 
calculated to mislead. This may be done with no further trouble than 
that of substituting for the words “ reform" and “ people” those 
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which have been mentioned as synonymous in the mouth of a demo. 
cratic patriot. The whole will then be unambiguous, will convey 
the precise meaning of the speakers, and will stand thus. Any kind 
of change might do something to please, but nothing to satisfy the 
discontented, inasmuch as any change once made wou'd make every 
change afterwards more img It might then be expected to move 
on, from GRADUAL to TOTAL. In other words from partial 
alteration to perfect rev slethen, which is presumed to be the meaning 
of total ch: inge. 

We gave in our last number, a few conjectures respecting the Back 
Jane parhament in Ireland, Let us consider in what manner this 
inter sting and valualle portion of the community would have been 
inclined to proceed through the untried and devious ways, the intri- 
cate and perplexing mazes, it bad determined to explore, in the new 
and dangerous march from gradual to total alteration. Nerva has 
already remarked, that to effect a change and overturn the established 
oider of things, required no weak or puny effort in government, 
where the courts of Justice, with a firm and steady hand, oppose “d the 
progress of confusion and innovation. To destroy the power and a 
ence, and to disgrace the character and principles of the judrcia 
would, therefore, become any object of primary and Sdiepecrattn 
necessity, and if accomplished, it might reasonably be considered as 
the harbinger of complete success in every subsequent attempt for the 
acquisition of power, Jn all societies, power must be placed some- 
wher , and democrats well know, that if its evercise be obstructed, cr 
ats existence annihilated in one quarter, it must of necessity increase 
either relatively or absolutely in another, 

The example of the parliaments under Charles I. would show to 
the ‘* people*” the great advantage to be derived from a new jurisdic- 
tion (before whom all should tremble, who before had been most 
secure ini tegrity, talents, station, and credit) by superinducing upon 
the old and known legislative authority of the Lower House, the dis- 
tinct and separate character of interpreters of the laws ; and_ the 
example of the same parliaments, would afford precedents of impeach- 
ments ** ex mero motu” without waiting for what the " patriots” 
Might consider the ridiculous and unnecessary formality of previous 
complaints or accusations. If any lover of order should be so_per- 
verse as to deny the propriety of such proceedings, the friends of 
{ reform’ might ask him, if any body of men could be so weil 
qualified to determine the meaning of the laws as the Lower House 
which assists in making them ? and they might also ask, whether any 
man could be so stupid as not perceive, that if complaints and acc usa- 
tions must precede impeachments, Parliamentary prosecutions might 
never be instituted, because the persons injured might wiltully and 
criminally resolve never to produce any charges against their oppres- 
sors? To the advocates of ‘‘ literty,” therefore, it would be apparent, 
that the Lower bouse ought, from its own mere motion, full power, 
and absolute authority, to take upon itself, without the tedious 








* We use this word and intend using all the other magica] terms 0 
ihe true democratic sense, according to ) the definitions already giveu, 
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preliminaries of complaint and proof, the entire assertion and punish- 


ment of all matters of delinquency. From this practice the friends 
of “literty” would derive a double advantage ; the house by its first 
vote might declare what was the law, and by the next vote might 
establish the matters of fact, how and by whom it had been violated ; 
and by these easy and expeditious measures they might avoid all the 
lingering delays, and endless circuities, which obstruct and impede 
the common and established modes of proceeding. The fiiends of 
“geform” would in that case be enabled to destroy, at once, all the 
respect and deference felt, by the lower orders (whom they would 
style the long oppressed and blinded people) to those in authority, 
and would teach them to behold with mingled horror and astonish- 
ment, as their savage tyrants and bitter enemies, those very persons 
from whom, in what the ‘ patriots’ would call the davs of their 
delusion, they had been accustomed to expect protection and justice, 
and whom they had been taught to regard with esteem and veneration, 

In the minds of the ignorant populace, to transfer the odium ex- 
cited against those who are vested with judicial authority, to the 
Sovereign from whom that authority emanates, will always be easy, 
and must be the intention, as well asthe tendency, where the entire 
body of the judiciary is attacked and persecuted ; for, if a ree 
formation of the law itself, or of the established practice in its ade 
ministration, be the real as well as pretended object,.it would be, with 
facility, attainable, by a new legislative enactment, without a crue 
sade against the judges, who under their oaths of office, administer 
justice, to the best of their apprehension, In conformity to law, au- 
thority, and precedent. But this would have been a quiet and regular 
course which would -have excited no popular feeling or commotion, 
and consequently would not have satisfied the ‘* pa/riots,"’ because 
itstendency from gradual to total ‘* reform,” would neither have been 
strong nor immediate. 

One of the most elegant and judicious historians, of one of the 
most enlightened of nations, [a Scotchman] has remarked, that the 
“jealous innovators in the Lower House under Charles the Ist, by 
promoting all measures which degraded those vested with authority 
from the Crown, hoped to carry the nation from a hatred of 
their persons to an opposition against their office, and by those means 
to disarm their monarch.” The Lower House, in bis reign, in- 
veighed with bitterness against the Courts, as ‘arrayed in terrors,” 
for it was not their intention that any terrors should be felt, by the 
‘ people,’ save what the house itself might choose to occasion. In 
one of their resolves they openly told the Lords, that ‘ they them- 
selves were the representatives of the whole kingdom, and that the 
peers were nothing but individuals, who held their seats in a particular 
capacity ; and therefore, if their lordships would not consent to the 
passing of acts, which they should judge necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the people, [of which the refusal of the lords would prove the 
necessity] the commons, with such lords, if any, as might be 
willing to join them, must unite for that purpose.’ They also voted, 
that‘ when in parliament, which they declared was the supremo 
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court of judicature, they should determine what the Jaw of the land 
was, to have the determinations not only questioned, but contradicted, 
was a high breach of their privileges.’ Andon another occasion they 
declared, that the king, seduced by wicked counsel, had violated the 
rights and privileges of his parliament, who in all their consultations 
and actions, had proposed no other end than the care of bis kingdoms’ 

They offered also certain conditions on which they were willing to 
come toa good understanding with their sovereign ; in which they r M0- 
destly required that no man should remain io the council who was not 
agreeable to them ; and that no person should be called to the upper 
house without their approbation, nor the principal judges appointed 
unless upon their recommendation, and that they should be suspended 
as often as they became obnoxious to the lower house, which they 
had, as before mentioned, voted to be the first court of judicature in the 
reaim. ‘lo these requisitions, the worthy and unfortunate king, who 
in sentiment at least differed widely trom Karl Fitzwilliam, [although 
in blindness, weakness, and want of judgment, a degrading resem- 
blance, in many instances, might be discovered between” them] re- 
_ ‘should I grant these demands, I may be waited on bear- 
veaded ; the title of majesty may be continued, and the king's au- 
thority may still be the style of your commands; I may have swords 
and maces carried before me, and please myself with the sight of a 
crown and sceptre, [though even these twigs will not long flourish 
when the stock on which they grow is withered] but as to true and 
real authority, I shall remaga but the outside, the picture, sign, and 
shadow of a king.’ 

Nerva is aware that he may be asked, why in enquiries concerning 
the atfairs in {reland, he indulges himself in excursive observations 
Fespecting the measures of other countries and more distant periods? 
and that he may be told, if he allows himself in one instance, such 
a departure from his subject, he mayin another, extend the licence, 
and tatigue his readers with remarks upon nations and times, which 
have long ceased to be interesting, or have been Jong involved in 
obscurity. ‘Lo those who may be displeased at the present, and afraid 
of future digressions, he can only reply—that time, which carries 
into oblivion the memory of men who have long been numbered with 
the dead, serves also to remove the veil of prejudice and illusion from 
the condact of those who have more recently departed. In the im- 
med ate glare of success there is danger, that what dazzles may mis- 
lead. In periods far remote, the light of truth gleams too faintly 
through the gloom of antiquity, to impress with much effect. In 
historical disquisitions as well as iu all others, the golden mean is to 
be sought if practical utility be the object proposed. And in such 
disquisitions this golden mean may be found, in the annals of all 
countries, in all those national occurrences which are neither so an- 
cient as to disappoint the labour of research, nor so recent as to be 
liable to misrepresentation, from the bias or prepossessions of existing 
and contending parties. Beyond these bounds Nerva will not wander ; 
and while be confines his walk within them, he perceives no im- 
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wpriety in briefly adverting to those measures, even of other coun- 
tries, Which may serve to explain or illustrate the intention and ten- 
dency of the proceedings of the malcontents in Ireland. Nerva, is 
also aware, that he may be told that the Back lane parliament did not 
proceed so far as the lower house under Charles the Ist, and thata 
partuf the resolutions of the latter were not expressly voted by the 
former. ‘To this he will answer, that but a very smal] excess on the 
tide of the lower house under Charles the Ist, will be found in what 
he has related, and that this small excess may probably be, by antici- 
pation, an account of the proceedings of some future Back lane par- 
lament, in the march to reform, 

NERVA. 


(No. VI.) 

Let us suppose a plan to have been'long established in Ireland to 
degrade the higher authorities im the state. 

Let us suppose THE JUDGES to have been originally eligible to the 
Trish House of Commons, and the friends of *‘ reform” to have 
juboured to expel them from their seats, under a pretended dread of 
the baneful influence of even a sivu/e member of tbe judiciary, in any 
body politic, althouch ° y! cainst an host.” 


Let us suppose ' afterwards, fo sates/y the clamors of the “ pa 
triots,” a ' qualification bad been passed with the concur 
rence of the rest of the legislature, by which the judges were per- 
piually escinded from the Lower House. Let us suppose the Lower 


House to have been principally composed of, or principally influenced, 
guided, and directed by, lawyers, attornies, notaries, and their 
clerks ;—persons, whose whole property, taken collectively, would 
not have amounted to as much as was possessed by many an indivi- 
dual taken singly ;—persons, who could not ob that account be con- 
sidered as any representation of the property of the country for 
which they were to legislate ;—a representation which practical poli- 
licians consider as essential for the preservation of tranquillity in al 
governments ;—persons who having little or nothing at stake in the 
country, could con-equently feel little or no interest in the mainte- 
nance of public security, or the existing order of things, save only 
the interest which might be excited by their native integrity ang 
virtue [to use a phrase of legal ambiguity] ‘ be the same maiz oi 
less ;"—persons who being more immediately under the ce..«rol, 
superintendance, and direction of the judiciary, would be re fre- 
quently exposed to their animadversions for improprieties in con- 
duct ; and who would therefore find it extremely convenient to destroy 
the authority whieh restrained and kept them in order; or who 
would find it highly advantageous to invest themselves with powers 
superior to those of the judges of the land, trom a knowledge that 
he whose judge is his dependent, may expect, or if he shall think 
proper, can even enforce, an undue portion of judicial favour and 
forbearance, 

{i must be apparent, that although the exclusion of a judge fron, 





* See the proceedings recently printed in Lower Canada. 
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such a house “ might do something to please, it would do nothing 
to satisfy” its members. Let.us then suppose the Lower House, 
afier the lapse of two or three years, in furtherance of the long 
established plan for degrading the higher authorities in the state, to 
pass an act to disqualify the judges from sitting in the Upper House, 
and to deprive his majesty of the power of calling them to his 
councils. To the sober and enlightened it might not be perfectly 
clear, that a measure which might agree particularly well with the 
interests, prejudices, vanity, or revenge of a few lawyers, attornies, 
notaries, and their clerks, would, for that reason, be perfectly con- 
sistent with the interests of the rest of the community. It might 
indeed be suggested, that while the Lower House should be com- 
posed of, or governed by characters of such descriptions, it could not 
be improper to counteract. the effect of their preponderance, by the 
admission of al! those, into the Upper, House, to whom their de- 
signs aod intrigues should be best known, and whose legal abilities 
and information would be requisite to provide the most constitutional 
and efficacious means for rendering abortive every measure of dan- 
gerous or suspicious tendency. ‘The sober and enlightened would 
recollect, that needy, discontented, and turbulent lawyers, attornies, 
notaries, and their clerks, composed the principal portion of those 
assemblies, which ina great country, aud in modern times, intros 
duced the ‘‘regne de la (oi,’’ and from the benefits heretofore con- 
ferred by these legal.and adventurous chara ters, they would learn to 
estimate the future favours to be expected from legislative bodies of 
a similar composition. In short, it is not improbable if they beheld 
the Lower House directed, impelled, and agitated solely by the 
harpies of the subordinate orders of the law, by mere illiberal plod- 
ders, through legal ‘* technicalities,” ‘‘ by word catchers, who live 
by syllables,”’ that the, worthy and enlightened would become more 
than ever desirous, that the Upper House should receive an accession 
of talents. and influence in the weight and dignity of such judges as 
his majesty should think proper to select. Or if, on the other band, 
any reason could influence them to wish for the exclusion of judicial 
wisdom, integrity, discretion, and experience from the bigher branch 
of the legislature, far more powerful motives would urge them to 
desire the expulsion of forensic ignorance, licentiousness, violence, 
and indiscretion, from the Lower House. 

Let ys suppose the last mentioned bill /o deprive his majesty of the 
power of calling the judges to the upper house, to have been rejected 
with the marked disapprobation it deserved. The failure ofa single at- 
tempt could hardly be expected to diminish greatly the ardor of foren- 
sic and notarial enterprise, or to Jessen the characteristic perseverance 
of these unwearied cavillers at points and particles. Such a failure 
would only be considered to make it necessary to vary for a moment 
the mode and nature of the attack, Let us then suppose the lower 
house, for the purpose of making the necessary change in operations 
and of giving more effect to their hostility, to consitute itself the 
highest court of judicature in the realm; and to investigate the 
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rules of practice of all the courts of King’s Bench, and of appeals 
in the kingdom ;—rules which every court of justice must, by the 
very essence and spirit of its constitution, possess, inherently, and 
without express authority, the right of making; but, which the 
courts in Ireland were also authorized to make, by positive and par- 
ticular legislative enactments. After partial and hasty examination, 
by a few of the most daring of the ‘* patriots ;"" let us suppose the 
lower house to resolve that al] the courts of King’s Bench and of 
appeals had violated the laws of the land, (turning what the unre- 
flecting multitude had considered the pure fountains of justice, into 
polluted sources of iniquity) and that the rules of practice were un- 
constitutional, arbitrary, and illegal. 

By such resolutions it is evident that not the chief justices alone 
would be declared culpable, but that every Judge of all the courts of 
King’s Bench and of Appeals, must be equally guilty, equally unwor- 
thy of his dignitied station, and equally deserving of punishment, 
For the power to make rulesof practice could reside only in the 
courts, cnd not in apy individual member of them. And as the 
Chief Justices alone could not constitute the courts, the chief justi- 
ces alone could not possess even the power to make rules of practice, 
The chief justices might preside indeed, but they could possess no 
more power than any other judge. Their pre-eminence could consist 
only in dignity, notin authority, 

Let us suppose the judges in all the courts above mentioned to 
have exceeded, not only in talents and integrity, but even in number, 
allthe Attornies, Notaries, and their clerks, who presumed in the 
lower house to determine upon the validity of their proceedings ;— 
and let us suppose (since it would carry an appearance of absurdity, 
if, from a difference of opinion, a smaller number of the under gra- 
duates, in the boundless and uncertain science of the law should 
boldly criminate a greater number of the higher orders in the same 
profession, that the Lower Flouse should not at once venture to prose- 
cute all the judges, whom by necessary and unavoidable implication, 
they had declared to be guilty, but should select, as objects of im- 
peachment, only two chief justices, whose removal could be no more 
necessary, or advantageous to the inhabitants of Ireland, than the re- 
moval of all their associates in imputed iniquity. Would not so par- 
tial a measure appear ridiculous when it should be considered that the 
“ patriots” would have left all their fellow subjects still exposed to 
the pretended tyranny of the remaitiing judges, which they might 
have hoped to prevent, if they had acted with proper consistency, 
and had impeached all the chief and puisne judges of the bench and 
of appeals ‘* en masse: Would it not in consequence be supposed, 
that the selection of only two chief justices, as the immediate victims, 
was made merely to prevent the too early and complete display of 
the designs of the friends of the “ people ” which might be rendered 
more dangerous, or be liable to more obstructions in the execution, if 
perfect light should be allowed to shine upon the entire plan, and it 
could be viewed in its whole extent ? 
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Under circumstanees similar to those which have been by potheti. 
cally imagined, it would become the imperious duty ef every well 
wisher to his country toexpose to detestation the intentions of the pre. 
teaders to loyalty,* and to break in their hands, ‘‘ the iron rod of 
oppression,” a scourge which they wielded only to introduce con. 
fusion, and to gratify ‘ the malignity of the mean against the high, 
But, however, laudable the intentions and exertions of individuals in 
private stations might be, the chief and most effectual support, which 
could be afforded to the administration of the laws, when attacked, 
could only have been expected from the representative of majesty, 
From the Viceroy himself. 

Did he give that support; did he show himself even inclined to 
protect those worthy servants of the crown, without whem his own 
authority, if he remained in office, would in the course of a few 
years, have dwindled into insignificance, or would have required for 
its support, the interposition of the military arm, and the physical 
strength of the imperial government ? 

We make no assertions—we draw no conclusions.—But let us 
suppose, that instead of such measures as became the representative 
of Majesty—the Viceroy, forgetful that ‘‘the great can never find 
safety in humiliation ; that power, eminence, and consideration, are 
things not to be begged ; and that the high who supplicate for favor 
or indulgence from the mean, can never hope for justice through 
themselves " had sought for the vain shadow of popularity, by  sacri- 
fices to the discontented, and deserting the cause of order, and of 
those with whom from his station, he was connected in duty and in- 
terest, and whom frm honor and principle, he should have held 
himself bound to support. 











uo 


* A celebrated poet has represented one of the English monarchs, 
expressing sentiments, not foreign to our subject, nor unworthy the 
attention of his success. 

«« My pious subjects for my safety pray, 

Which to secure they'd take my power away. 

Good heav'ns how faction can a patriot paint ! 

My enemy still proves my people's saint. 

From plots and treason, Heav'n preserve my years. 

But save me most from my petitioners : 

Insatiate as the barren womb, or grave, 

God cannot grant so much as they can crave ; 

What then is left, but with a jealous eye, 

To guard the small remains of royalty ? 

The Jaw shall still direct my peaceful sway, 

And the same law teach faction to obey ; 

Votes shall no more establish'd power control ; 
Such votes as make a faction seem the whole ; 
No groundless clamors shall my friends remove, 
Nor crowds have power to punish, ere they prove | 
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Let us suppose, that not satisfied with being at all times accessible 
and submissive to the factions, he even sedulously sought them out, 
and always accosted them with encouraging salutations ; and even ho- 
nored (as far as honor could be conferred on another by one who had 
dsregarded it for himself) with cordial and viceroyal greetings, and 
squeezes of the hand, the most malevolent of the crusaders against 
judicial authority, and regal privileges. Thus practising every form 
and meanness of familiarity as a part of the system on which the dig- 
nified structure of his popularity was to be raised. But what, it will 
be asked, became of this towering edifice of Plebeian favor, obtained 
at the expence of so much time and honor, and by so many sacrifi- 
ces ef independence and of dignity? Of this fair and frail fabric 
of delusion, reared in the sunshine of April day, and resting for sup- 
port on the caprice and fickleness of faction? What if it should be 
answered, that its fate already stands recorded in words of evangelical 
authority,—‘‘ The storm arose, the rains beat, the floods came, the 
winds blew, and the house fell, for it was built upon sand, and great 
was the fall thereof. 

Nerva has, perhaps, too long presumed to occupy the time of his 
readers with suppositions of possibilities, which the unreflecting may 
pretend to be merely the dreams of imagination. But if the dream 
be not devoid of interest, it may perhaps stimulate enquiry into the 
causes from whence it originated ; and the candid and impartial will 
then determine whether He has been presenting to their view, merely 
the visions of his own fancy, or giving too faithful a picture of modern 
and degrading reality. 

NERVA. 


For the Antijacolin Review. 
FROM: UPPER CANADA. 





A Sketch of the Life of the late Lieutenant-C:lonel Bishoppe. 


Although the present war has raged little more than a year, we 
have to lament tlse fall of many officers of the mosi distinguished merit. 
For those whose talents and zeal appeared the most necessary for 
tbe defence of the country, have become the first victims of 
invasion, 

Among these lieutenant-col. Bishoppe was one of the most con- 
spicuous, Zealous and anxious for the safety and prosperity of the 
country, he soon acquired the love and esteem of its most respectable 
iuhabitants, and was marked as an officer deserving of the greatest 
confidence. ide was the only surviving son of Sir Cecil Bishoppe, 
One of the most ancient Baronets in England: a gentleman who 
Cnjoys a degree of influence and consideration, which no title can 
ennoble, ‘Lhough possessed of an independent fortune, and heir to 
bis father's immense estate, Col. Bishoppe chose to engage in. some 
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profession, and the military presented the most brilliant prospects j 
his warm and enthusiastic mind. In 1800, being about 17 years of 
age, he became an ensign in the Ist regiment of Foot Guards 
While in this corps he saw a good deal of service, and had the good 
fortune to be for the most part, on the staff of sume one of the com. 
manding generais. He was with Sir John Moore during his cam. 
paign in Spain, and had an opportunits of observing the great talent; 
of that illustrious general : talents, which have become brighter from 
the attack of the envious, and have risen in general estimation, a 
the calumnies against him have increased. Under a commander every 
way so eminent, Col. Bishoppe, had his capacity been ordinary, 
could not have remained without great improvement. How much 
greater, when such an opportunity was given to a person of the first 
ability. He perceived, very soon after entering the army, that he had 
chosen a very arduous profession, which would demand from him much 
study and observation to become acquainted with it in any tolerable 
degree. He was not one of those giddy young men, who conceive 
that any person may be a soldier, that no study is required, and who 
never read any thing beyond a novel, It is to be lamented, that so 
many young soldiers of birth, and even many of some education 
conceive, that no attention is necessary to acquire thorough knowledge 
of their profession, and never dream that much study and extensive 
reading is absolutely requisite for him who aspires to be an able com. 
mander. You will find many young gentlemen in the army totally 
illiterate, and by far the greater number well satisfied with under 
standing the routine of common duty, and if they have proceeded so 
far as to read Dundas’s book, they boast of their military science. It 
never occurs to them, that some knowledge of the mathematics is 
absolutely necessary, at least sufficient to choose proper ground, either 
for a camp or a field of battle, to construct fortifications, and for theit 
attack and defence. —That they ought to be well acquainted with 
ancient and modern history. with the lives of the most eminent mili- 
tary commanders, and the best publications on the art of war, if 
order to excel in their profession. With this information they. will 
have resources within themselves, in the hour of difficulty, perceive 
in a moment what ought to be done. All this had been early 
impressed on the mind ‘ot col. Bi ishoppe, who was assiduous in his 
application to hig profession, and he soon obtained a knowledge not 
only of the economy and good order in the lower branches, but of 
the general movements of an army. He had the benefit of serving 
one campaign under Marshal Wellington, and witnessed some of the 
triumphs of that renowned commander. He was likewise engaged 
in the expedition to Walcheren ; an expedition so fatal to one of the 
finest divisions of the British army. As soon as he was promoted {0 
the rank of lieut.-colonel, with the appointment of inspecting field 
officer of militia in Canada, he thought it his duty to repair to Ins 
station, contrary to the earnest intreaties of his friends. In this 
country he continually exhibited the most unwearied vigilance— Place 
in a very conspicuous situation as commandant of Fort Erie b¢ 
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kept the enemy in check, and with a small force prevented them 
for more than’ six months from crossing the river, though much supe- 
rior in point of numbers. Nor did he leave this station, till ordered 
by general Vincent, after the loss of Fort George, to join him in his 

retreat. [lis manners were very conciliating, and like General Brock, 
he knew very well how to make use of the different sorts of troops 
jaced under his command. 

It is well known that the forces appointed for the defence of Canada 
are of three different kinds; Indians, militia, and regulars. ~The 
Indians are distinguished beyond all other nations, for their vigilance 
aid attention in conducting war, for avoiding or giving a surprise, 
They have the merit of furnishing the riflemen of Europe with the 
best rules of service, which are in truth nothing more than the disci- 
pline of every Indian tribe. It is the greatest disgrace for a rifleman 
to be wounded, and for his officer to lose his men. A rifleman, that 
has been wounded proves from this very circumstance that he has 
forgotten or disregarded the first principle of his discipline, which is to 
protect himself, at the same time that he annoys the enemy. Let him 
lie flat behind a log, or sand knoll, or some brush wood, or cover 
himself with a tree ; he has no business to expose his body. When 
many riflemen are killed, it is a presumptive proof that they have 
been badly disciplined, and therefore reflects great disgrace on the 
officer. Now this is altogether the practice of the Indians, time 
immemorial ; a victory, gained with loss, confers no honour on the 
commanding chief. Among them military merit consists in beating 
the enemy with little loss. -In fine, an officer of riflemen and an 
Indian chief are trained for the same kind of conduct; to: repulse the 
enemy, with a severe loss on their own part is disgraceful, not meri- 
torious. TheIndians, when properly managed, (it is easy to manage 
them) are the best light troops in the world, but if you expect them 
to move and wheel at the word of command, and to submit to any 
thing like regular discipline, you will be entirely mistaken, they are a 
fierce, independent people, incapable of submitting to control ; they 
are easily led, but will never be driven. He that desires to profit by 
their services will study their inclinations, and by seasonable encou- 
ragement, aud heading them in their expeditions with afew whites, 
he will render them most efficient on the wings of his army. They 
are at al] times terrible to the enemy, and beyond measure so after 
a defeat. 

Colonel Bishoppe knew well how to turn these sons of nature 
to the best advantage ; not by changing their mode of fighting, or 
assuming an authority over them, but by reaping benefit from their 
moessant activity, and deriving the most effectual aid to his 
designs, while they seemed only to follow the bent of their own 
inclinations ; we have seen what immense advantages were obtained 
by the Great Prince of Smolensko, from the Cossacs, not by re- 
ducing them into regular cavalry, but by allowing them to fight and 
harass the enemy after their own manner. He was satisfied with 
destroying his foes, though such irregular troops might not effect it 
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according to the more approved art of war. The subject of this 
short memoir frequently lamented that a corps of light troops had 
not been raised, as was done in the American Rebellion, for the ex. 
press purpose of attaching themselves to the Indians, and accom. 
panying them in action. LEiad such a corps been raised at the 
commencement of the present war, it would have given them new 
confidence, made them much more usctal, and instead of that fick. 
leness sor which they have be: u ignoranily b.amed, it would have 
conferred, ereater Coasistency on their operations, and saved the 
regular tioups. who are frequc otly harassed in the presence of an 
enemy, assisting and supporting them in their incessant, though de- 
sultory warfare. Colonel Bishoppe likewise attached to himself in 
avery remarkable degree the militia of the country: he was well 
acquainted with the advantages that might be derived from this ne- 
glected body of meo. As marksmen, they are at least equal to the 
enemy, when properly led into action, uniformly their superiors, 
‘Lhey required litte or no training to act as riflemen; they were 
always able and willing to accompany the regulars or Indians, as 
oceasion de manded. But he did not expect from them a protracted 
military service, always ready to attack or defend, and always willing 
to execute a particular service ; it was impossible for them to remain 
Jong fiom home without subjecting their families to utter ruin. Few 
farmers have avy servants: if the father therefore be from home, 


there is no person to iake care of the stock, to procure fuel, &c. and 


supply the uecessary wants of his wife and children, In short, Col, 
Bishoppe knew, to what extent he might rely on the services of the 
ladians and militia, and he did not expect from them what too many 
have expected, sacrifices and privations, which human nature never 
could support. He kept them in good humour, his frankness and 
affability charmed them, and inspired them with such confidence in his 
talents, that they would undertake any thing at hiscommand. Their 
confidence was fully manifested on ihe 28th of Noy. at Fort Enie, 
When with about six hundred men, consisting of a few regulars, 
the greater number militia, and about 00 Indians, he repulsed the 
enemy after they had succeeded in making a partial landing, and so 
much intimidated General Smith, that be relinquished the invasion 
of Canada, afier having upwards of three thousand men actually 
embarked, His opinion respecting the Indians and militia, was ine 
deed very different from that which has been prevalent since the 
death ot general Brock: he was not one of those, who pretend 
that they are of no use: he lamented their deplorable ignorance and 
intrepidity, who believe that nobody can fight well, but a regular 
soldier. Yet, such is the opinion of many officers: they think that 
every thing must be done with terrour, and we 1use these brave and 
patriotic men will not always submit to their whims and insults, and 
cannot go through the maneuvies of a tield-day parade, exclaim that 
they are totally useless. It is well observed, by Mr. Burke, that 
coercion Is the ready resource of Jittle minds, but to bring: about your 
purpose by attention to human nature, by indulging innocent preju 
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dices, and consulting honourable feeling, requires much care, and is 
adecisive proof of good talents. Colonel Bishoppe was not one of 
those cool phlegmatic men, who are content with barely doing their 
duty ; men, who never conceive, far less execute any daring enter- 
prize; he was for ever casting in his mind, how he might annoy the 
enemy, disturb their labours, or anticipate their projects. Tle was not 
satished with the doubtful praise of mere obedience, his very soul was 
inthe service. Ithas been tritely observed, that every officer in 
an army, whodoes aot expect to become a general, ought to be dis- 
missed as a person destitute of that ardour so necessary to victory ; 
and although it might not be pradent to carry this principle to its 
utmost extent, as it might thin the army, yet: something of if must 
warm the breast of every good officer. in Colonel Bishoppe this 
spirit was strong ; he looked forward to the highest ranks in his pro- 
fession, and he was preparing himself most- assiduously to fill them 
with credit. In his last fatal enterprize, he was completely success- 
ful, and might have retired in safety, had not a high military feeling, 
on thig occasion, perhaps, too refined, detainea him till the enemy was 
reinforced ; his troops inbumber two hundred and fifty, consisted 
principally of militia, under the immediate command of Colonel 
Clarke, and a few regulars under Lieutenant Fitz-Gibbon of the 40th, - 
an officer of the greatest merit. Colonel Bishoppe was partial to the 
militia; he saw them rivalling the troops upon every cccasion in 
which they were engaged, At Ogdensburgh they exhibited the 
greatest bravery, at Fort George eighty out of one hundred and fifty 
were killed or wounded ;. he had, therefore, the most confident 
opinion of their courage and patriotism, and never thought himself 
safer than when at their head. For Colonel Clarke, who was second 
incommand, he had the most sincere esteem and friendship, and 
was ever ready to do justice to his great talents. ‘This gentleman has, 
since the commencement of the war, been of the utmost service 
in the defence of the province, and has displayed on many occasions, 
a military skill and intelligence, added to personal bravery, which 
would do honour to any regular officer. His talents, which before 
hostilities began, placed him among the first merchants in the coun- 
try, very soon rendered him equally conspicuous as the Colonel of a 
militia regiment, Seeing Colonel Bishoppe severely wounded, and 
not able to follow the men, all of whom had got into the boat, he 
procured hima assistance, at the hazard of his own life, and when the 
boat grounded, he jumped into the water, and pushed ber off, re- 
ceiving in the mean time, a ball through his hand; and, but for his 
unremitting efforts, he never would have gained the Canadian shore. 
Hethen conveyed Colonel Bishoppe to his own house, where it was 
found, that he had received two severe wounds, one in his thigh, the 
second in his shoulder, and a slight one in the arm, as they were 
Carrying him into the boat. At Colonel Clarke's he received every at- 
tention, and, for some days, the attending surgeon thought he would 
recover, but being of a thin habit of body, he was unable to bear the 
great discharge that ensued, and he died in five days. 
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Thus perished in the flower of his age, an officer of the most 

promising talents, followed by the regret of the whole Province. Hy 
conduct, both as a soldier and a man, was every thing that could be 
wished. He was beloved by every officer and soldier in the army, 
Nevoted from his earliest years to his protession, his abilities prog. 
nosticated a career ot glory. His family have to deplore their 
blighted prospects; his country a most valuable offcer; and this 
Province a sieady friend. He rejoiced to see the readiness with 
which the loyalists and their children marched against their ancient 
foe, come to drive them from those habitations to which bis cruelly 
had exiled them, Sincere and manly in his conduct; kind and 
affectionate to his friends ; amiabie to all; he won the heart of every 
one, Who approached him, and he will be long remeuibered by the 
F inhabitants of Canada, with the most endearing regret. 
- In his early youth, and before he engaged in any military service, 
he had the bonour of attending admiral Warren to Russia, as pri- 
im . vaie secretary, uuring his mission. Soon afier he came of age, 
+e he married a daughter of the Marquis of Townshend, who died in 
avery short time after their marriage, leaving no issue. He was a 
sincere Christian, in principle as well as. in practice. In the sub- 
limity of its docirines and purity of its precepts, his ardent soul 
foundthe greatest delight, and during his last moments the most 
satisfactory consolation. 
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‘ Buonaparte’s address to the Deity, from the place of his Exile. 
f Grand Dieu, tes jugemens sont remplis d’équite ; 
re ‘Toujours tu prends plaisir A nous étre propice. 


oe 


Mais j'ai tant fait demal, que jamais ta bonté 

| Ne me pardonnera, sans choquer ta justice. 

4 Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impieteé 

Ne laisse 4 ton pouvoir que le choix du supplice ; 

Ton intérét s’ oppose a ma félicité ; 

Et ta clémence méme attend que je perisse ; 

e353 Contente ton desir, puisqu’il t’est gloireux ; 

Offense toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux : 
Tonne, frappe, ilest tems ; rends moi guerre pour guerre ; 

y ' I’ adore en perissant la raison qui t’aigrit : 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnérre 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus Christ ! 


2 


This penitential sonnet, addressed to the Deity, which we have 
ascribed to the exile of Elba, because it is peculiarly appropriate t 
his situation, and not because it is, in any degree, consonant with his 
feelings, was the real production of Des-Barregavux, a French noble- 
man, judge, and poet, of the early part of the seventeeath century. 
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dat Des-Barreaux has been denominated the Rochester of France, be- 
lis cause he possessed too many of the vices which marked thar disgrace 
be to English nobility. He wasa decided libertine, and a free-thinker, 
. at least, if not an infidel—he possessed great wit, talents, and powers 
g- of conversation. Hence he was generally liked, and his company 
‘ir was universally courted. But his promotion, in the line of bis pro- 
dis  fession, was stopped by the licentious jealousy of Cardinal Richelieu, 
th who was desperately in love with a lady who was herself in love with 
nt the poet. The Cardinal was not ashamed to make a formal proposal 
ly to Des-Barreaux to surrender his mistress, on which condition, the 
ad Cardinal promised to favour his views of promotion. The poet, 
ry however, converted the proposal into a subject for pleasantry, and 
re rallied the Cardinal on the weakness of the attempt to make him 

(Des-Barreaux) the dupe of an artifice, which depended for success 
, on the belief that he (the Cardinal) was guilty of a weakness which 
Is he was known to despise. The enraged prelate became the minister 
e, of persecution, and compelled Des-Barreaux to resign his situation 
0 onthe bench. At the close of his life, he became a true penitent, 
a and sincerely pious; of which, indeed, the above sonnet affords a 
) memorable proof. If once, that consummation of all wickedness, 
y whom the weakness of Europe has invested with the sovereignty of 
st Elba, should be brought to such a state of mind, as to adopt this 


sonnet, arational hope may be then entertained, that he has ceased to 
plot the devastation of the continent, and the misery of mankind. 


-— ee 


For the Antijacolin Review’. 





SPECIMENS OF CANADIAN POETRY. 


“ The following verses, entitled, ‘ OnPHEUS LAMENTING THB 
LOSS OF HIS DEAR Eurypice,’ owe their origin, not to fiction, but 
fact: if they deserve to occupy the Poet's corner in the Montreas 
Herald, the Editor will be pleased to admit them, to oblige 

“A SUBSCRIBER. 


“« Ipse, cava solans a@grum testudine amorem 
Te, dulcis conjux, te, solo in litore secum, 
Te, veniente die, te, decedente, canelas. 


«* Once I had a Mohawk Squaw, 

Her name, she said, was Mary, 
Who far excelled all the nymphs 
That range the forests airy. 
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** I gave her ribbons for her hair, 
That grac'd her head most finely ; 
A blanket green to wrap her round, 
Which made her look divinely ; 


** A matchicoat and leggans red, 
With beads aud ribbons showy ; 
And every thing to deck ber out, 
And many a shining toy. 


** But, ah! the nymph inconstant was, 
Too fickle and too airy; 
And I, alas, now sleep alone, 
Far from my bonny Mary. 


“* O were I but a savage man, 
Besmear’d with paint, and greasy, c 
To follow Mary thro’ the woods, 
I then would be right easy; - 


** With gun and knife and tomahawk, 
I'd start each morning early, 
To kill some dainties for the nymph, 
Who charms my heart so rarely ; 








** Each toil, each danger, I would face, 
No hardships could annoy, 
For she, at night, would all repay, 
And make me glow with joy. 


«¢ Ye youthful swains, who know my flame, 
O! if you see her wand’ring 
Among the woods, or near the stream, 
So gently on mean’dring ; 


** Conduct her kindly to the town, 
And do refrain from scorning ; 
Ye little know what pain I feel, 
When I awake each morning.” 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


«* Beyond the ken of mortal eye, 
Where angry tempests roar, 
A sailor's bones neglected lie 
Upon the sea-beat shore— 
And dark and sad is ocean's wave, 
That beats upon the sailor's grave. 
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‘© The sea-gull's scream is heard alone, 
To soothe his deep repose ; 
O’er his remains no earth is thrown, 
His eyes no kindred close— 
Dismal and furious is the wave, 
That beats upon the sailor's grave. 


‘«* This sailor once ia life’s vain scene 
With merit play’d his part ; 
No youth more lively on the green, 
None had a better heart— 
But vigour, goodness could not save 
The sailor from his watery grave.” 





¢ Mn. Grax—By inserting the following moral reflection in a 
column of your useful paper, you wil! oblige 
“A SUBSCRIBER. 


« Eighteen hundred and thirteen 
Is now for ever past ; 

- Eighteen hundred and fourteen 
Will fly away as fast. 


‘* But whether life’s uncertain scene 
Shall hold an equal pace ; =," 
Or whether death shall come between, 
And end my mortal race : 


‘« Or whether sickness, pain, or health, 
My future lot shall be; 
Or whether poverty, or wealth— 
Is all unknown to me. 


«¢ One thing I know, that needful ‘tis 
To watch with careful eye ; 
Since every season spent amiss 
Is register'd on high. 


** Too well I khow what precious hours . 
My wayward passions waste ; 
And, oh! I feel my mortal powers 
To dust and darkness haste. 


** Earth rolls her rapid seasons round, 
To meet her final fire ; 
But virtue is with glory crown'd, 
Though suns and stars expire. 


** What awful thoughts! what truth sublime! 
What useful lesson this ! 
Oh! let me well improve my time! 
Oh! let me die in peace ! 


“* Montreal, 31st December, 1813.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Te 


In the press, Facts and Observations (deduced from long aud 
extensive experience) on Liver Complaints, and Bilious Disorders, 
in general ; also such derangements of these Organs, as influence the 
Biliary Secretion ; with some new observations on the various appear. 
ances of this important Secretion; connected by an appropriate and 
successful ‘Treatment, and the whole illustrated and conhtmed by 
a numerous selection of Cases. By John Faithhorn, formerly Sur- 
eon in the Hon. East India Company's Service. 

Russian Lilerature,—‘* Tur Exits,” a Russian Poem, written in 









id England, and translated from the original MSS. of the Author, who 
ae ts fell in the battle before Dresden, with the Anecdotes on which the 
eae . Poem is founded, is now in the press, and will shortly appear. This 
oy novelty in literature (never before published) is dedicated to her Royal 





Highness the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh, forming the most recent 
specimen of Russian Poetry extant, 

Speedily will be published, the second edition of Tue Repucrion 
ey or THB Forces, with the Full and Half-pay, civilly and politically 
_ considered, in which is laid down a permanent Plan for the imme- 

f diate Employment of the Disbahded ‘I'roops.- By Capt. Fai:man, 
aid-de-camp and military secretary to the goveroor and com- 
mander-in chief of the Caraccas, In this Pamphlet is distinctly 
| as demonstrated the indispensable necessity of an. immense Peace 

ce Establishment, as also the criminal Clemency of the Allies in 

hed their magnanimous treatment of the Corsican Malefactor. Also, by 
the same Author, “ The Restoration of the Bourbons,” dedicated 
by permission to the Prince Regent. 

Tn the press, and shortly will be published, 6vo. A Sketch of the 
History of the Honse of Romanoff, the reigning Family of Russia; 
with a brief account of the present state of that Empire. By the 
Rev. W. Anderson. 
| We are bappy to inform our readers, that the Key to Bonnycastle’s 
an ie Plane and Spherical Trigonometry is now out. 

Boy a Five Hunprep Quastions from Gotpsmitu's History of 
Rome, price is, will be published in the course of this month. 

Baron Daldorf’s Novel, in four: volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Castle de 
Courcy, or Vicissitudes of Revolutionary Commotion,” will appear 
early in September. ' | 
aa aera emer eee 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


We do not remember to have received ‘the ‘* Observations on certain 
of the Old Testament, &c. in answer to Paine’s .Age of 
Reason—Part the Third ;" and we have looked for it in vain. 
“ Atlantis" is informed, that it is inconsistent with the plan of 
this work to insert his brief remarks on the Impress Service, in which 
he reters toa publication for further information on the subject. 










































